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HOUSE  OF  SADNESS  j 
Home  of  the  Hewey  family  at  24  Fii 
where  word  is  awaited  anxiously  today 
raine  Anita  Hewey,  missing  since  Jan.  1 
death. 


KILLER’  HOL 


Continued  From  First  Page  .  South  Ej 

thamptorv 


comparison  before  the  search  of 
the  South  End  was  ordered. 

‘I’M  CRAZY  KILLER’ 

Lorraine  vanished  on  Monday 
morning,  Jan.  15,  following  a  week¬ 
end  visit  with  a  married  sister  in 
Norwood.  Police  have  traced  hei 
as  far  as  Forest  Hills  elevated  sta¬ 
tion  on  that  morning,  when  she 
was  on  her  way.  to  school. 

The  letter,  which  reached  Mrs. 
Hewey  at  11  o’clock  this  morning, 
was  the  first  word  bearing  upon 
her  possible  fate  and  whereabouts. 
It  was  postmarked:  “Jan.  25,  1 
a.  m.,  Station  A,  Boston.”  Station 
A  is  the  South  End  post  office  in 

The  letter  in  full: 


Lorrainl 
and  a  bulj 
been  grie] 
ance,  the! 

Police  I 
by  the  J 
ceipt  of  1 
they  said! 
a  desire  ] 
work. 

Mrs.  Hi 
her  daugJ 
to  worki. 
school  ye 
continue 

The  th 
letters  wfc 
to  letter^ 


RS.  HEWEY  LINA  HEWEY 

.“OH,  WHAT  FATE  HAS  SHE  MET?” 
red  Hewey,  the  mother,  andLinaHeweYj|^ 


1  Washington  st, 


nurse  /  There  must  he  "some  mistake  * 


Tm  an  appendix  case!” 
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Mrs.  O^oole 

Who  could  forget  her  Irish  face, 

The  blarney  on  those  laughing  lips, 

The  altar  linens,  silks  and  lace 
Spun  by  facile  fingertips? 

But  now  she  dwells  with  God  on  high. 

What  sweeter  proof  would  you  demand? 
Behold  a  rainbow  in  the  sky, 

A  thread  of  silk  slid  from  her  hand. 


JOSEPH  R.  McCURDY 


The  Aristotelian  Revolution 

by  John  Roach 


^  here  is  a  prevailing  notion  in 
the  minds  of  some  of  the  so-called  free-thinkers  of  the  day  that 
the  growth  of  modern  philosophy  is  to  be  explained  as  an  evolu¬ 
tion  from  the  cut-and-dried  Aristotelianism  of  the  Mediaeval 
Scholastics.  There  are  at  least  two  false  ideas  in  the  notion,  and 
at  least  one  of  them  concerns  this  subject. 

To  begin  with,  modern  thought  has  devolved,  not  evolved, 
from  the  influence  of  Scholasticism ;  because  evolution  implies 
progress,  and  progress  is  certainly  not  to  be  had  in  the  rise  of 
conflicting  schools  of  thought  that  sprang  up  once  the  necessary 
link  between  the  Ancients  and  the  Moderns  was  cut.  That  link 
was  Scholasticism. 

Moreover,  they  imply  in  the  second  assumption  (which  con¬ 
cerns  us  here)  that  the  Church  was  always  Aristotelian ;  that  the 
Stagirite  was  seized  upon  to  formulate  the  thought  of  the  Church. 
They  evidently  do  not  know  that  it  took  the  greatest  effort  of  the 
greatest  Scholastics  to  introduce  Aristotle  into  the  Schools  as  a 
permanent  philosophy.  A  great  battle  was  waged,  which  we  now 
call  “The  Aristotelian  Revolution,”  and  two  men,  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  and  St.  Albertus  Magnus,  bent  their  enormous  energies 
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to  the  task,  and  after  a  great  deal  of  controversy,  succeeded  in 
attaining  that  end. 

For  the  middle  part  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  not,  as  some 
imagine,  a  period  of  tranquillity  in  which  study  and  work  were 
pursued  peacefully.  The  twelfth  and  the  thirteenth  centuries 
were  times  of  tremendous  change,  of  seething  activity  in  the  field 
of  thought,  and  of  intense  controversy.  They  were  periods  which 
produced  great  men,  and  developed  remarkable  powers  of  mind. 

In  other  words,  the  thirteenth  century,  in  which  Albertus 
and  Aquinas  made  their  appearance,  marked  the  great  conflict 
between  the  conservative  Platonism  of  Christian  thought  and  the 
heretical  Aristotelianism  of  the  Arabs  and  of  certain  Christians 
tainted  with  the  influence  of  the  desert  philosophies. 

To  begin  with,  the  thought  of  the  early  Church  was  largely 
Platonic.  Chrysostom  and  Basil  and  the  other  Greek  Fathers 
converted  Platonism  into  the  form  in  which  they  expressed  their 
thoughts.  This  is  far  from  saying  that  they  maintained  the 
errors  of  Plato;  but  they  were  in  the  golden  atmosphere  of 
Greece  and  Platonic  thought,  and  it  was  natural  for  them,  as 
Chesterton  says,  to  think  in  terms  of  the  Logos  of  Plato. 

This  tendency  of  thinking  in  terms  of  Plato  continued  for 
many  centuries  after  the  Greek  Fathers,  and  it  was  only  with 
the  later  growth  of  Western  thought  in  the  form  of  Scholasti¬ 
cism,  that  the  revolution  of  which  we  are  speaking  here  took 
place.  A  great  danger  menaced  the  safety  of  Christian  thought, 
and  it  was  the  menace  of  a  false  Aristotelianism. 

The  menace  arose  from  two  sources.  The  first  was  within 
the  fold  of  scholasticism  itself,  and  the  other,  from  the  infidel 
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Arabians.  Both  are  intimately  connected  and  accordingly,  both 
concern  us  here. 

To  be  frank  about  the  first  source,  the  Platonism  of  the 
early  Fathers  had  been  worn  smooth,  and  the  hot-headed  youth 
of  the  Western  Universities  sought  Aristotle  to  supplant  his 
original  master.  It  was  not  so  much  that  they  sought  truth,  but 
rather  a  change  for  its  own  sake;  and  so  those  who  applauded 
Abelard  in  his  fight  to  set  human  reason  over  theology,  now  ral¬ 
lied  to  the  standard  of  those  seeking  to  overthrow  the  Platonism 
of  the  conservative  branch  in  scholastic  thought. 

And  that  is  precisely  where  a  break  very  nearly  came.  For 
Thomas  Aquinas,  who  was  battling  for  the  right  of  reason  to 
pursue  its  own  course,  not  independently  of,  but  coordinated 
with,  theology,  perceived  that  not  all  of  his  allies  were  of  a  de¬ 
sirable  type  that,  for  instance,  he  and  Siger  of  Brabant  were 
aiming  for  different  goals. 

Siger  was  attempting  to  divorce  reason  from  revelation; 
whereas  Aquinas  was  striving  to  establish  that  there  could  be  no 
repugnance  between  the  truths  of  Reason  and  those  of  Revela¬ 
tion.  Aquinas  admitted  that  you  could  approach  the  same  truth 
in  two  ways:  Siger  turned  this  around  in  the  most  treacherous 
manner  until  you  had  two  truths,  each  of  which  was  distinct 
from  the  other,  each  having  only  one  method  of  approach.  The 
authorities  began  to  scratch  their  heads ;  for  whereas  before,  they 
were  inclined  to  look  upon  all  Aristotelians  as  heretics,  it  now 
became  apparent  that  there  were  at  least  two  distinct  heresies  in 
the  same  fold. 

The  Aristotelians,  then,  split  up  into  two  groups.  Or,  to  be 
truthful,  there  was  one  group  of  false  Aristotelians  and  one  group 
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of  Neo-Aristotelians :  the  first  elevated  human  reason  above  rev¬ 
elation,  by  saying  that  the  truths  of  revelation  could  never  be 
justified  in  the  light  of  reason :  in  other  words,  in  the  attempt  to 
elevate  reason,  they  succeeded  only  in  debasing  it.  The  more 
conservative  group  (of  which  Thomas  and  Albertus  were  leaders) 
established  that  Theology  is  Queen  of  the  Sciences,  and  in  serving 
her,  not  in  divorcing  itself  from  her,  was  reason  truly  exalted. 
Siger  attempted  to  split  truth  into  two  irreconcilable  parts,  by 
driving  a  wedge  between  them;  Aquinas  sought  to  accomplish 
the  impossible  of  reconciling  the  irreconcilables ;  and  he  ended 
up  by  doing  so. 

This  put  Aquinas  in  his  group  in  a  peculiar  position.  First 
of  all,  he  had  to  convince  the  Augustinian  (or  conservative)  wing 
of  scholasticism  that  he  was  not  tainted  with  the  Aristotelianism 
of  the  desert;  and  in  doing  so,  he  had  to  reject  first  the  Arabians 
themselves  and  the  radical  scholastics  who  were  contaminated 
(of  which  Siger  was  an  outstanding  example).  This  done,  his 
work  was  but  half  finished — although  it  was  the  harder  part — 
and  he  then  undertook  to  work  the  system  of  Aristotle  into  a 
practical  system  of  organized  scholastic  thought. 

Aquinas  was  convinced  that  Aristotle  was  too  good  a  philos¬ 
opher  to  be  wrong;  and  hence  was  too  good  a  philosopher  to 
overlook  in  reorganizing  (not  reestablishing)  scholasticism.  The 
influence  of  Averroes  and  other  Arabian  followers  of  Aristotle 
had  many  adherents  in  Europe,  especially  at  the  University  of 
Paris  where  Aquinas  put  in  his  greatest  work.  And  while  it  was 
these  radical  Aristotelians  influenced  by  Averroes,  with  whom 
Aquinas  came  into  contact,  still  the  influence  they  had  in  the 
scholastic  controversies  of  the  day  was  the  influence  of  Aver¬ 
roes,  and  hence  in  rejecting  Averroes  himself,  Thomas  rejected 
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also  those  at  the  Catholic  Universities  who  held  the  false  heri¬ 
tage  in  common  with  the  Moslem. 

It  is  indeed  difficult  for  us  to  comprehend  the  enormity  of 
the  struggle  which  Aquinas  undertook,  for  we  are  all  too  far  re¬ 
moved  adequately  to  understand  the  importance  of  what  he  did. 
When  he  stepped  into  the  thick  of  the  fight,  Scholasticism  was 
rent  almost  in  two ;  with  irreconcilables  on  both  sides ;  the  one, 
the  reactionary  Augustinians  who  were  Platonists;  and  the 
others  who  were  radical  Aristotelians.  Both  were  short-sighted : 
the  former,  because  they  pointed  to  the  Aristotelianism  of  Aver- 
roes  (which  Siger  and  others  did  follow)  as  examples  of  what  the 
Church  might  expect  if  they  got  the  upper  hand ;  and  the  latter, 
because  with  the  passion  of  radicals,  they  overstepped  themselves 
and  tottered  on  the  verge  of  actual  heresy.  Aquinas  pointed  out 
that  they  were  both  wrong ;  the  Platonists  because  the  Aristoteli¬ 
anism  of  Averroes  and  Siger  was  not  Aristotelianism  at  all ;  for 
the  supposed  heresy  of  Aristotle  was  nothing  more  than  a 
heretical  translation  of  Aristotle  from  the  original  Greek  into  the 
Arabic  of  the  Moslem  and  thence  into  Latin ;  the  radical  Aristo¬ 
telians,  because  they  made  Aristotle  a  god,  instead  of  making 
him  serve  God,  as  Aquinas  afterwards  did,  and  as  he  was  then 
planning. 

The  Angelic  Doctor  was  alone  in  the  fight,  with  his  master 
Albertus  seconding  him;  but  they  fought  on  until  the  raging 
groups  which  battled  them  on  either  side  fell  into  line  with  their 
views.  The  fight  was  then  won,  but  no  one  save  Aquinas  could 
have  seen  what  was  to  be  done,  or  could  have  had  the  tenacity 
to  stick  at  it  until  it  was  finished.  He  subdued  the  radicals  by 
refuting  them  with  arguments  from  Aristotle  himself ;  and  the 
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reactionaries  by  convincing  them  that  Aristotle  was  better  on  the 
side  of  the  Church  than  against  it. 

This  done,  the  source  of  the  trouble,  the  Arabian  Aristoteli- 
anism,  was  then  examined,  and  the  Philosophy  of  Averroes  was 
shown  to  be  the  philosophy  of  Averroes  and  not  the  philosophy 
of  Aristotle. 

To  understand  this  important  distinction  we  are  trying  to 
make  between  the  Aristotelianism  of  the  scholastics,  and  the 
false  theories  of  the  others  who  claimed  to  follow  Aristotle,  it  is, 
perhaps,  well  to  examine  briefly  the  line  of  thought  from  Aris¬ 
totle  down  to  the  time  of  Aquinas ;  we  can  then  understand  the 
opposition  of  the  authorities  to  the  adoption  of  Aristotle  in  the 
Schools. 

Vs 

Three  or  four  generations  after  the  death  of  Aristotle,  the 
Peripatetics,  or  those  who  professed  to  follow  the  Stagirite,  be¬ 
gan  adding  their  own  materialism  to  the  original  philosophy  of 
their  master,  so  that  by  the  time  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church, 
Aristotelianism  had  come  to  be  associated  with  Materialism ;  and 
possibly  it  was  to  avoid  the  supposed  materialism  of  Aristotle 
that  the  Fathers  embraced  the  idealism  of  Plato.  Accordingly 
from  that  time  on,  the  Church  authorities  were  suspicious  of 
Aristotle  because  of  the  materialistic  perversions  of  the  Neo- 
Peripatetics. 

Now  the  Arabians  and  the  Jews  had  procured  Aristotle  from 
the  Neo-Peripatetics,  and  in  addition  had  translated  his  works 
into  the  Arabic.  There  we  have  at  least  three  elements  for  the 
errors  of  the  Arabians.  First,  they  were  reared  in  the  false  Aris¬ 
totelianism  of  the  Neo-Peripatetics;  secondly,  the  translations 
from  which  they  drew  their  ideas  were  wretched;  and  finally, 
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PIE  AND  INTELLECT 

Those  California  litigants  who  are  trying  to 
break  the  will  of  an  eccentric  old  spinster,  and 
have  testified  that  her  persistent  indulgence  in 
lemon  pie  at  breakfast  indicated  insanity,  either 
lack  New  England  blood  or  are  false  to  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  their  ancestral  land.  Among  the 
earlier  New  Englanders,  the  eating  of  pie  at 
the  morning  meal  was  a  sign  that  a  person  was 
not  “different/'  The  exercise  was  a  sign  of 
physiological  stability,  not  of  psychological  in¬ 
stability.  Pie-eating  was  proper  on  three  occa¬ 
sions:  before,  after  and  during  breakfast.  The 
variety  did  not  matter.  If  this  were  a  citrus 
fruit  country,  the  sturdy  New  Englanders  would 
have  lapped  up  two  or  three  lemon  pies  for 
Breakfast,  with  or  without  a  superstructure  of 
frosting.  Apple  pie  was  the  usual  thing  only 
because  it  grew  in  the  orchard. 

And  today?  Pie  is  still  acceptable  at  many 
breakfast  tables.  Why  should  it  not  be?  It 
sticks  to  the  ribs.  It  is  a  link  with  the  glorious 
past.  It  is  proof  that  the  consumer  is  not  a 
,ve  to  modem  conventions.  And  it  is  a  boast 
the  eater  has  a  first  class  stummick,  or, 
President  Eliot  used  to  say,  is  a  very  tight 
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Plans  Benefit  Bridge 

Mrs.  C.  W.  Sawin,  66  Adams  street,  | 
Somerville,  will  be  hostess  to  the  Pro- 
bonata  Club  Tuesday  afternoon  at  2:30 
o’clock.  Preparations  are  being  made 
l’or  the  bridge  whist  to  be  held  March 
22.  The  organization  works  for  the.  sup- 1 
port  of  the  House  of  the  Good  Samari-| 
tan  Hospital  of  Boston.  , 

The  Tau  Beta  Beta  Club  of  Brooklin^| 
will  hold  its  annual  guest  meeting 
the  Longwood  Cricket  Club  Tuesday  at 
2:45  P.  M.  There  will  be  a  program  of 
concert  music  by  a  trio  from  the  Bostonj 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

Mrs.  Edward  W.  Hutchins  of  1< 
Beacon  street  is  opening  her  house  for 
a  meeting  of  the  Italian  Club  of  Bos¬ 
ton  on  Tuesday,  Peb.  13.  Sig.  Gino  TJm>| 
berto  Merluzzi  will  be  the  speaker. 

Miss  Deborah  Perkins,  daughter 
Mrs.  Grafton  B.  Perkins  of  122  Brattle 
street,  Cambridge,  is  home  for  a  fe\ 
days  after  the  mid-year  period  at 
College  and  has  as  her  guest  Miss 

Van  Dusen  Rogers  of  Minneapolis. 

— — - 

Miss  Eleanor  Leith,  daughter  of 
Royal  W.  Leith  of  Dedham,  is  spendirj 
a  few  days  in -New  York  before 
ing  to  Smith  College  for  the  seconl 
semester. 


they  added  the  spirit  of  the  desert  to  their  thinking  until  the 
Aristotelianism  of  Averroes  and  Avicenna  became  materialism 
of  the  grossest  sort.  This  is  with  regard  to  the  false  Aristoteli¬ 
anism  in  general;  now  how  about  Averroes,  who  seems  to  im¬ 
press  modern  free-thinkers  to  a  such  great  extent? 

Averroes  studied  the  Stagirite  from  the  faulty  manuscripts 
which  were  the  erroneous  translations  of  Aristotle  from  the  origi¬ 
nal  Greek  to  the  Arabic.  He  started,  then,  with  incorrect  manu¬ 
scripts,  and  as  the  Aristotelian  system,  particularly  of  meta¬ 
physics,  is  remarkably  exacting  and  delicate,  it  is  not  at  all  to 
be  wondered  that  he  wound  up  far  off  the  track.  But  that  is  not 
all.  As  another  false  philosopher,  Immanuel  Kant,  would  have 
said  six  centuries  later,  his  mind  colored  Aristotle  with  its  own 
peculiar  modifications,  in  virtue  of  which  he  added  something  of 
his  own  to  the  data  of  the  original  manuscripts. 

He  denies  any  essential  difference  between  the  mind  of  the 
brute  and  that  of  man ;  the  difference  is  one  of  degree  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  not  essential  as  of  different  kinds.  The  Laws  of  nature 
are  absolute,  independent  of  any  will,  even  the  Divine.  The 
human  will  in  its  choice  is  predetermined  by  objective  forces, 
and  is  hence  subject  to  a  technical  fatality.  It  has  the  power 
of  choice,  but  since  the  object  having  the  greater  amount  of  good 
is  to  be  sought,  that  object  exerts  the  most  attraction  for  the  will 
and  so  predetermines  its  choice.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  per¬ 
sonal  immortality ;  the  race  is  eternal :  the  individual  dies. 

It  was  impossible  for  Averroes  to  be  a  good  Moslem  and  at 
the  same  time  a  good  Aristotelian;  for  the  simple  reason  that 
Thomas  Aquinas  was  both  a  good  Catholic  and  a  good  Aristo¬ 
telian.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Averroes  was  neither  a  good  Mos- 
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lem,  nor  a  good  Aristotelian.  He  actually  attributed  divine  wis¬ 
dom  to  the  Stagirite ;  and  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  not  one 
error  had  ever  been  detected  in  any  of  Aristotle’s  writings.  The 
intelligence  of  Aristotle  was  the  highest  limit  to  which  the  human 
mind  could  rise.  “He  was  created”  (said  Averroes),  “and  given 
to  the  world  that  man  might  see  in  him  how  much  it  was  possible 
for  a  man  to  know.” 

But  of  all  the  errors  in  his  system,  Averroes  clashed  most 
directly  with  Aquinas  in  one  of  the  fundamental  points  that  un¬ 
derlies  his  whole  system.  He  holds  that  all  religions  are  equally 
true :  as  if  two  contradictory  theories  could  both  be  true 
(although  they  might  both  be  false) ;  and  that  philosophy  came 
nearer  the  truth  than  religion.  All  men  begin  with  religion;  it 
is  necessary  for  their  life;  but  the  learned  go  further  and  study 
philosophy :  i.  e.,  mounting  by  belief  to  the  conclusions  of  science 
and  empirical  observations  then  only  can  truth  be  perceived  in 
its  purity.  The  general  run  of  people,  however,  are  not  fitted 
for  philosophy,  and  for  them,  as  we  saw,  religion  is  life ;  whereas, 
for  the  savant,  it  is  philosophy.  The  philosopher  uses  religion 
as  a  necessary  means  to  attain  greater  truth ;  that  by  abiding  by 
the  law,  he  can  fit  himself  for  the  attainment  of  speculative 
truth;  once  having  attained  it,  he  is  one  with  God,  because  all 
knowledge  is  one. 

Like  most  philosophies,  the  Aristotelianism  of  Averroes  is 
partly  true  and  partly  false;  the  truth  stands  out,  and  the  false 
is  hidden.  The  accidentals  appear  true  and  we  are  apt  to  over¬ 
look  the  fact  that  the  foundation  is  false.  And  we  rather  sus¬ 
pect  that  the  true  is  the  Aristotelian;  whereas  the  false  is  the 
peculiar  theory  of  Averroes.  And  for  the  very  fact  that  it  is 
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Slang  from  Ages, 

Professor  Declares 

.MONTREAL,  Jan.  17  (UP)— Any 
one  who  thinks  that  the  use  of 
slang:  is  modern  is  “all  wet,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Prof.  G.  W.  Latham  of  the 
department  of  English  at  McGill 
University. 

“Most  people,”  he  said,  “are 
shocked  when  a  university  profes¬ 
sor  puts  forth  a  defense  of  the 
use  of  slang.  Shakespeare  probably 
used  more  slang  expressions  than 
any  other  outstanding  English 
writer. 

“The  use  of  slang  indicates  that 
a  language  is  in  a  particularly  form¬ 
ative  period.  The  American  lan¬ 
guage,  if  there  is  such,  is  now  at 
about  the  same  stage  as  English 
was  at  the  time  of  Shakespeare. 


Back  Bay  Pitc 


■  v  ” 


Out  to  Pass  1 


■  t 


By  JOH 

“I  see  by  the  official  batting  av 
batted  nine  points  better  than  Left} 
of  the  Hereford  street,  Back  Bay,  D< 
tion  with  the  first  Harvard  pitcher 
since  the  early  1900’s,  when  Waite: 
by  joining  the  New  York  Highland* 
DOESN’T  START  SWINGIN 
Unseemly  as  it  might  seem,  Deve: 
indulged  in  a  burst  of  hearty  laughtc 
He  batted  .095  for  the  season,  wh 
the  great  Grove  batted  only  .086 
gaining  his  best  Back  Bay  compos 


half-true  and  half-false,  it  is  dangerous:  its  weight  comes  really 
from  the  true,  but  the  germ  of  error  is  carried  by  the  false. 

Aquinas,  in  refuting  these  arguments,  used  his  own  peculiar 
method:  of  refuting  the  adversary  by  his  own  arguments.  He 
established  that  far  from  philosophy  attaining  truth  ahead  of 
revelation,  without  the  proper  object  of  revelation,  which  is  God, 
there  is  no  truth  at  all.  He  is  willing  to  admit  that  the  perfect 
Truth  may  be  approached  by  either  of  two  methods:  precisely 
because  he  is  sure  that  there  is  only  one  Perfect  Truth.  You  can 
seek  God,  Who  is  Perfect  Truth,  through  reason ;  or  you  can  seek 
Him  through  revelation,  which  is  religious;  in  either  case  the 
object  is  the  same.  But  he  refuses  to  admit  that  either  method 
is  equally  as  good  as  the  other.  Reason  can  acquire  truth,  but 
only  after  laborious  search.  Religion  has  the  more  direct  route, 
because  it  is  the  supernatural  one.  Therefore  the  natural  powers 
of  reason  are  best  used  (not  solely  used)  when  subordinated  to 
religion  in  the  common  search  for  truth;  and  hence,  far  from 
there  being  an  intrinsic  conflict  between  the  two,  there  is  a 
natural  union. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Averroes  was  a  good  man,  even  if,  as 
we  saw  a  moment  ago,  he  was  both  a  bad  Moslem  and  a  bad 
Aristotelian.  His  private  life  was  above  reproach,  for  he  prac¬ 
ticed  virtues  which  the  Moslems  never  taught,  or  at  least  never 
practiced.  And  because  of  his  personal  integrity,  his  philosophy 
carried  more  weight  than  it  should  have  done.  Because  he  looked 
on  Aristotle  as  a  god,  he  came  to  be  regarded  as  an  authority  on 
Aristotle.  And,  as  a  natural  consequence  Aristotle  came  to  be 
regarded  as  a  menace  by  ecclesiastical  authorities,  precisely  be¬ 
cause  Averroes  was  a  menace;  accordingly,  anyone  undertaking 
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to  support  Aristotle  against  the  false  consequences  which  the 
Arabians  drew  from  his  original  ideas,  was  apt  to  be  anathema. 

Aquinas  first  of  all  pointed  out  that  the  translations  of 
Aristotle  from  the  original  Greek  into  the  Syriac  were  to  be  con¬ 
demned  as  spurious;  and  his  friends  set  about  getting  a  transla¬ 
tion  which  would  closely  follow  the  original.  When  they  had 
done  so,  Aquinas  demonstrated  the  true  worth  of  Aristotle ;  that 
he  would  be  invaluable  in  aiding  the  reorganization  of  scholastic 
thought.  And  it  was  not  so  much  that  Aristotle  was  great,  as  it 
was  that  the  man  who  supervised  the  business  of  converting  him 
to  Christian  use  was  peculiarly  suited  to  his  task,  that  the  job 
was  done  so  well. 

And  so,  I  rather  suspect  that  those  who  assert  that  St. 
Thomas  baptized  Aristotle,  are  unaware  of  the  truth  of  their  own 
statement.  They  probably  mean  that  the  Stagirite  was  dragged 
willy-nilly  in  by  the  heels  to  the  font  of  Christian  thought,  to 
be  baptized  into  the  fold  of  scholasticism,  precisely  because  there 
was  not  one  of  the  scholastics  who  was  a  good  enough  substitute. 
De  Facto,  that  is  not  baptism  at  all.  Baptism  presupposes  the 
conscious  disposition  of  the  adult  to  receive  the  sacrament,  fully 
understanding  what  it  involves.  And  so,  while  we  cannot  say 
that  the  dead  Aristotle  had  a  say  in  the  matter,  still  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  had  he  been  alive  at  the  time,  he  would 
not  have  approved  the  act. 

He  would  have  realized  that  his  god-father  was  a  man  whose 
intelligence  was  greater  than  his  own,  because  he  had  a  nobler 
concept  of  truth  than  he  himself  had.  Aristotle  is  known  to  the 
Ages  as  “The  Philosopher,”  because  his  knowledge  was  encyclo- 
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paedic,  and  his  thought  organized  logically  and  delicately;  but 
beside  the  clear,  sharply  defined  distinctions  and  the  subtleties 
of  Thomistic  thought,  he  seems  almost  crude.  His  wisdom, 
Averroes  notwithstanding,  was  natural,  but  that  of  Aquinas, 
more  than  natural,  because  more  than  any  other  man,  he  had 
conscious  knowledge,  if  imperfect,  of  the  Divine  Intelligence 
which  knows  all  truth  immediately  and  perfectly. 

Thomas  Aquinas  gave  Aristotle  the  great  honor  of  selecting 
him  to  form  the  permanent  substratum  of  scholastic  thought. 
To  do  this,  he  fought  the  greatest  battle  of  his  truly  great  life  in 
vanquishing  the  heresies  within  and  without  scholasticism 
whereby  Aristotle  was  worshipped  as  a  god ;  and  in  overcoming 
the  prejudice  of  the  reactionaries  to  a  supposedly  heretical 
philosopher ;  no  man  could  have  done  more ;  nor  could  any  other 
have  entered  the  field  of  battle  with  the  tide  so  clearly  against 
him,  not  only  on  one  side,  but  on  every  hand,  and  then  stand 
alone  the  victor  in  the  mighty  combat,  with  former  enemies 
singing  his  praises. 

Aquinas  cared  nothing  for  praise :  that  was  ephemeral,  and  the 
work  he  had  accomplished  was  to  be  abiding.  He  rejoiced  in  his 
victory,  not  because  it  was  his,  but  because  it  was  the  victory  of 
the  Truth,  of  which  he  was  but  the  champion.  Aristotle  was  a 
great  man,  and  a  great  philosopher,  but  it  was  his  great  good  luck 
to  have  as  champion  one  who  was  greater ;  the  greatness  of  Aris¬ 
totle  was  increased  and  multiplied  because  of  the  superior  excel¬ 
lence  of  Thomas  Aquinas. 
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4. 


Syllogism 

If  to  the  hospice  of  your  palace  door 
A  savage  wolf  came  limping  when  a  thorn 
Lodged  in  his  paw,  too  vexing  to  be  borne, 

Had  caused  a  seriously  infected  sore; 

You,  with  your  noble,  charitable  mind, 

Would  cauterize  and  dress  the  festered  wound, 

Be  brave  when  other  women  would  have  swooned, 
And  earn  yourself  a  name  for  being  kind. 

Your  beauty  now,  without  exaggeration, 

Having  pressed  a  trenchant  thorn  into  my  soul ; 

I  seek  you,  with  due  respect  for  ( So  l’m  droll  ? ) 
One  in  a  higher  order  of  creation. 

Therefore  you  should  (if  pity  yet  remains) 

Show  me  some  kindness  whom  your  beauty  pains. 


GILL  Y  LAKESHIRE 


#amt  Ignatius  $Sartslj 

(Eljrstnat  Mill,  Mass. 

"  •  t 

Jj;enten  Course 

REV.  JOHN  A.  TOBIN,  S.  J. 

"THE  HOLY  SACRIFICE  OF  THE 

MASS” 

1.  Ash  Wednesday,  February  14 

The  Unending  Sacrifice 

2.  Wednesday,  February  21 

The  Sacrifice  and  Adoration 

3.  Wednesday,  February  28 

The  Sacrifice  and  Redemption 

NOVENA  OF  GRACE 
Sunday,  March  4,  to  Monday,  March  12 

4.  Wednesday,  March  14 

The  Sacrifice  and  Faith 

5.  Wednesday,  March  21 

The  Sacrifice  and  Hope 

6.  Wednesday,  March  28 
The  Sacrifice  and  Charity 

Good  Friday,  March  30 

The  Sacrifice  of  the  Altar  and  of 
the  Cross 


7. 


**  i* 


Z(enten  jBerbtces 

1934 

f 

Wednesdays — 8.00  P.M. 

Sermons  on  The  Holy  Sacrifice  of 
the  Mass.v 

*■  Jc 

Fridays — 8.00  P.M. 

Stations  of  the  Cross  and  Benediction 
of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament 

3Snl«  Week 

Palm  Sunday 

Blessing  of  Palms  at  6.30  Mass 
Distribution  after  each  Mass 

Holy  Thursday 

Visits  to  Blessed  Sacrament  in  Re¬ 
pository 

Good  Friday 

Stations  of  the  Cross  at  2.30  P.M. 
Sermon  on  the  Passion  at  8.00  P.M. 
Veneration  of  the  Cross 

Easter  Sunday 

Solemn  High  Mass  at  11.15  A.M. 
Sermon  on  the  Resurrection 


Still  life 

by  William  C.  Malone 


cross  the  broad  field  of  the  mul- 
berry  velvet  carpet  is  a  table.  The  big  brass  bowl  in  the  center 
gleams  dimly  in  the  diminished  light.  Gloves  are  accustomed  to 
be  left  in  it  as  hats  are  laid  around  it  and  coats  are  surrendered 
to  quiet  voiced  men  servants  walking  with  feline  soundlessness 
across  the  mulberry  carpet.  But  now  there  are  no  sounds  of 
feet  sinking  into  carpet  and  there  are  no  swift  reflections  in  the 
mirror  of  people  passing,  vanishing  as  quickly  as  they  arrived. 
Blue  volumes  of  tobacco  smoke  axe  contentedly,  imperceptibly 
descending  upon  the  carpet,  luxuriously  stretching  themselves  in 
various  directions  in  their  slow,  inevitable  descent.  But  some¬ 
where,  far  beyond  the  heavy  panelled  doors  swinging  outward, 
comes  the  sound  of  bells.  Their  voices  come  clearly  through 
the  chill  winter  air,  as  they  strike  the  hour : 

ONE . TWO . THREE . FOUR 

.  .  .  There  are  six  hats  on  the  table  now,  forming  an  attendant 
circle  round  the  bowl ;  as  if  arranged  for  the  sartorial  sacrament 
of  the  removal  or  retrieving  of  gloves.  Almost  hiding  be¬ 
hind  the  bowl  and  hiding  it  from  the  mirror  behind  is  a  dainty 
little  thing  in  pale  gray,  neatly  dented,  and  following  the  strictly 
accepted  mode — eminently  correct.  One  could  see  it  sailing  with 
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full  sails,  up  and  down  the  Charles  River  Esplanade  as  its  owner 
took  his  weekly  constitutional  every  Sunday  afternoon,  just  be¬ 
fore  tea.  In  the  early  afternoon,  just  after  lunch,  from  Saturday 
to  Thursday  and  on  all  but  twenty-five  Fridays  of  the  year,  it 
rests  securely  on  the  console  table  in  the  high  ceilinged  reception 
hall  of  a  brownstone  house  on  Beacon  Street,  while  upstairs  in 
the  drafty  master  chamber,  its  owner  takes  his  midday  rest.  But 
on  Friday  afternoon,  when  the  Symphony  is  in  season,  it  lies 
below  his  seat  in  row  H  at  Symphony  Hall  while  its  owner  rests 
above.  He  will  not  care  for  the  moderns,  will  make  a  sensa¬ 
tional  outburst  at  dinner  after  a  new  piece  of  Markevitch  or 
Schoenberg  is  played.  (I  want  music  when  I  want  music  and 
noise  when  I  want  noise.)  If  pressed  to  it,  he  will  stand  up  for 
the  more  lethal  measures  of  Beethoven  and  Tchaikowsky.  He 
will  crush  you  with  a  final  and  wilting  word  for  holding  a  politi¬ 
cal  opinion  in  the  smoking  room ;  and  ten  minutes  later,  in  the 
bar,  will  give  a  verbatim  defense  of  the  theory  and  call  upon  you 
to  back  him  up.  He  will  be  able  to  sing  the  second  verse  of  the 
“Star  Spangled  Banner”  but  not  the  third,  will  swear  by  some 
unpopular  brand  of  cigars  and  buy  two  hats  a  year  at  Brooks. 

Near  this,  his  latest  purchase,  is  a  derby.  It  is  one  of  those 
black,  stout,  solid,  broad,  tough,  strong,  pugilistic,  threatening, 
durable,  middle-aged,  fat,  eagle-eyed  affairs.  It  seems  to  need 
a  politician  to  wear  it.  In  a  way  it  is  a  symbol  of  eternity.  On 
any  platform  at  election  time  one  could  see  it  (with  lamenta¬ 
tions  if  one  sides  with  Emily  Post,  but  with  admiration  if  one 
appreciates  the  art  and  fitness  of  things)  perched  at  an  angle 
which  is  not  rakish  but  belligerent,  that  is,  if  one’s  eyes  could 
pierce  through  the  heavy  smoke  ascending  from  the  black  cigar 
located  half  way  between  the  right  cheek  and  ear  immediately 
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below  it.  In  the  meantime  one  would  hear  words,  usually  nine 
or  ten  cent  words,  in  great  profusion.  Occasionally  one  would 
hear  a  little  Gaelic  or  French.  Occasionally  one  could  see  a 
seventy-seven  cent  word  sail  up  past  the  rounded  cornice  of  the 
brim ;  that  would  be  when  the  audience  was  ostensibly  cultured. 
Then,  this  derby’s  owner  would  outdo  himself,  telling  his  profes¬ 
sorial  constituents  about  HIS  “phychology.”  After  long  and 
arduous  mental  perambulations,  he  would  describe  HIS 
“psychology”  as  a  faith.  Some  of  his  professorial  constituency 
would  then  forsake  him  for  his  rival  and  go  to  the  opposition’s 
assembly  hall  around  the  corner.  There  they  would  find  a 
politician  with  a  solid  derby  half  hidden  behind  a  cloud  of  cigar 
smoke  proceeding  from  half  way  between  the  left  cheek  and  the 
left  ear,  while  from  the  unused  portion  of  the  mouth  come  inter¬ 
esting  bits  of  information  about  the  essentials  of  HIS  “philos¬ 
ophy.”  This  is  what  we  mean  when  we  say  that  this  type  of 
derby  is  the  symbol  of  eternity.  At  political  elections  you  are 
always  forced  to  a  disjunction  between  a  derby  with  a  cigar 
at  the  right  end  of  the  mouth  and  a  derby  with  a  cigar  at  the 
left  end,  except  in  “reform”  years  when  you  are  permitted  to 
choose  a  derby  with  the  inevitable  cigar  in  the  middle  of  the 
mouth. 

Next  to  the  derby  is  another  gray  hat,  this  one  is  a  Homburg 
with  a  Continental  flavor.  One  might  wonder  why  a  man  should 
choose  to  wear  a  Homburg.  Some  economical  individuals  might 
wear  them  because  they  wear  well  and  are  therefore  easy  on  the 
budget.  But  this  one  is  too  evidently  perfect  to  have  been 
chosen  out  of  any  misguided  sense  of  economy.  Therefore  it 
must  be  because  of  its  spinning  quality.  Because  of  its  peculiar 
construction  and  texture  the  brim  of  a  Homburg  is  able  to 
cut  the  air  with  a  greater  efficiency  than  the  brims  of  other  hats. 
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That’s  the  scientific  explanation.  However,  this  particular  Hom- 
burg  is  to  be  seen  on  the  Saturday  before  the  last  Thursday  of 
November,  on  alternate  years,  at  the  Stadium  in  Cambridge,  at 
the  Bowl  in  New  Haven,  gracefully  and  directly  sailing  up  above 
the  stands.  In  the  first  week  of  May,  it  is  to  be  seen  at  Long- 
champs,  spinning  somewhere  above  the  enclosure  as  the  Grand 
Prix  is  run.  In  fact  whenever  there  is  sport  to  which  a  certain 
element  of  smartness  has  been  added, — racing  at  Ascot  or  Epsom 
Downs,  winter  carnivals  in  Switzerland,  bull  fights  in  Madrid, 
tennis  at  Wimbledon  or  Longwood — this  Homburg  is  describing 
an  exquisite  parabola  above  the  most  exclusive  seats.  In  be¬ 
tween,  it  is  to  be  found  on  the  decks  of  the  fastest  transatlantic 
steamers.  It  is  not  so  likely  to  be  found  on  the  Pacific.  That 
ocean  is  not  quite  so  recherche.  But  now,  it  is  in  its  place,  be¬ 
tween  a  solid  black  derby  and  a  splendid  thin  one,  in  a  circle 
of  six  hats  upon  this  table. 

The  derby  built  on  long  slim  lines,  as  if  it  were  half-intended 
to  be  a  bowler,  is  a  hat  which  one  would  immediately  recognize 
as  deceptive  in  its  appearance.  For  on  first  thought  one  would 
immediately  connect  it  with  an  Isotta-Fraschini,  or  at  least  a 
Mercedes  or  Austin  Sevens  or  Daimler  or  Hispano-Suiza ;  but 
hardly  with  a  car  so  common  as  a  Rolls-Royce.  But  one  would 
sooner  or  later  reflect  and  come  to  a  second  judgment :  that  this 
is  not  the  night-brother  of  the  day-Homburg.  It  is  to  be  found 
in  the  check-rooms  or  night  clubs  which  the  daily  newspapers 
(say  in  the  event  of  a  pre-repeal  raid)  would  characterize  as 
“exclusive”  but  which  our  friend  in  the  Homburg  castigates 
as  bourgeois.  He  would  read  the  New  Yorker  because  it  was 
“smart”  and  “cosmpolitan”  until  he  discovered  that  really  fast 
people  subscribed  to  “Vanity  Fair.”  Then  he  would  follow 
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®fje  ©ibet*  of  ©ifts 

-  . 

Jflap  tfie  father  of  <§tftg  gibe  unto 
pou 

Wf) at  bJj&tcf)  t£  goob  anb  that  tufttcf) 
is?  true ; 

flTfje  told  to  help  anb  the  courage 

to  bo ; 

&  heart  that  can  gmg  the  tohole 
bap  through 

GUfjrther  the  8kies>  he  grap  or 
blue— 

i^lap  the  ^iber  of  ^ifte?  gibe  these 
to  pou. 
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“Vanity  Fair”  doggedly  until  he  discovered  that  real  men-about- 
town  read  the  “Spur”  and  English  Sporting  Journals.  Then  he 
would  probably  give  up,  not  knowing  the  subscription  prices  and 
addresses  of  these  papers.  There  is  something  rather  pathetic  in 
this  young  man  for  usually  he  and  his  type  go  alone.  For,  while 
one  can  always  excuse  oneself  for  anything,  shame  for  another  is 
a  difficult  thing  to  bear,  and  murder  to  friendships.  For  this 
young  man  will  always  be  entirely  out  of  countenance  to  double 
up  with  another  of  his  kind  whose  spats  do  not  come  from 
Saks  or  whose  hat  is  not  by  Dobbs. 

The  piece  of  haberdashery  lying  next  to  his  is  not  one  by 
Dobbs.  It  comes  from  an  establishment  of  which  a  youngster  who 
is  a  man-about-town  in  a  small  way,  can  only  dream.  It  is  a  crea¬ 
tion  of  Brooks,  a  cap.  With  a  certain  amount  of  surprise  or  cul- 
tured  horror,  one  sees  it  lying  on  the  table.  One  cannot  but  wonder 
how  his  dear  wife  let  “daddy”  wear  this  going  into  the  city  this 
evening.  For  while  a  despairing  spouse,  speechless  at  the  eccen¬ 
tricity  of  her  living  with  him  for  thirty-six  years,  might  per¬ 
mit  him  to  wear  that  “thing”  while  playing  his  thirty-seven  holes 
of  golf  a  day  at  the  Country  Club  in  Brookline  (he  would 
give  you  quite  a  little  lecture  if  you  called  it  the  Brookline 
Country  Club),  nevertheless  one  must  conclude  that  she  was 
either  desperately  ill  or  out  of  town  when  one  sees  it  lying  on  the 
table  tonight.  It  is,  of  course,  a  pleasant  surprise  to  know  how 
he  is  here  tonight.  Usually  they  are  at  Palm  Beach  or  Bermuda 
now,  where  there  is  good  golf  in  the  winter.  But  probably  they 
are  keeping  their  two  acre  “country-place”  in  Chestnut  Hill  open 
because  a  daughter  is  making  her  debut.  Or  probably  they  are 
staying  up  for  the  opera  season.  He  has  a  positive  fancy  for  the 
“Chanson  de  Toreador”  from  Carmen.  When  he  is  escorted  to 
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church  on  Christmas  and  Easter  Sunday  mornings  (when  he’d 
much  rather  stay  in  bed  and  read  the  papers  or  play  a  few  holes 
of  golf  before  lunch),  he  will  tap  out  the  rhythm  of  the  aria  on 
the  seat  of  his  pew  for  hours,  until  he  is  tired  enough  to  take  a 
mid-morning  snooze.  Besides  he  likes  to  go  to  the  Opera  because 
the  intermissions  give  him  an  unusual  opportunity  to  run  into  a 
large  amount  of  old  friends  in  a  short  while.  Perhaps  even  now 
(if  he  is  not  explaining  that  while  Hitler  is  a  scoundrel,  the 
Jews  had  it  coming  to  them),  he  is  engaged  with  the  owner  of  the 
hat  next  to  his,  in  a  discussion  of  just  how  old  Garden  looked 
last  season. 

For  this  man  is  too  evidently  an  aesthete;  he  will  be  a 
tall  thin  man  with  a  face  of  fish-belly-white.  He  will  wear 
a  pince-nez  with  a  ribbon  swung  somewhere  between  his  ear  and 
the  broad  brim  of  this  black  felt  hat.  He  would  be  a  subscriber 
to  the  “Criterion”  and  transition  and  would  be  found  reading  the 
second  volume  of  Oswald  Spengler’s  “Decline  of  the  West”  (as  a 
priest  reads  his  breviary)  standing  in  the  rush  line  for  the  Fri¬ 
day  afternoon  symphony.  Of  course  he  would  not  be  found 
there  on  any  Friday  afternoon,  but  if  something  by  one  of  the 
real  moderns — Stravinsky,  Prokofieff,  or  probably  Sibelius — is 
going  to  be  played,  he  will  appear  religiously  at  the  Hunting- 
ton  Avenue  entrance  at  half  past  ten  in  the  morning.  In  the 
meantime  it  will  afford  him  a  great  deal  of  contemptuous  amuse¬ 
ment  to  find  a  naif  soul  who  really  likes  any  music  before 
Debussy,  except  Bach.  He  will  doubt  that  anything  good  was 
done  in  poetry  before  Cummings,  except  by  Alcaeus  and  Rim¬ 
baud.  He  will  ever  have  a  flowing  black  tie,  attend 
peculiar  parties,  including  some  stag  ones,  and  grow  his 
hair  so  inordinately  and  effeminately  long  that  it  falls  indis- 
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criminately  below  his  hat  and  makes  it  difficult  to  put  it  on  with¬ 
out  mussing  the  hair.  But  now,  however  radical  it  may  seem,  it  is 
lying  in  its  place,  between  the  light  gray  felt  and  the  tweed  cap — 
in  the  circle  of  hats  arranged  round  the  brass  bowl  as  if  for  the 
ancient  and  traditional  ceremony  of  the  removal  and  retrieving 
of  gloves.  Nothing  could  destroy  the  continuity  of  the  circle, 
rob  it  of  its  atmosphere  of  solemnity,  not  even  the  reverberations 
of  the  bells  striking  the  hour. 

EIGHT . NINE . TEN . ELEVEN 

.  .  .  Somewhere  in  the  immediate  vicinity  there  are  the  sounds 
of  chairs  scraping  and  men  rising  and  the  last  travail  of  con¬ 
versation  struggling  against  death.  Our  friends  enter  and 
break  the  spell.  Our  friend  who  sleeps  at  Symphony  puts  on 
the  cosmopolitan  Homburg,  and  the  politician,  not  to  be  out¬ 
done,  puts  on  the  wide-brimmed  aesthetic  black  felt.  A  long 
haired  aesthete  dressed  entirely  in  black  (including  his  shirt) 
puts  on  the  tweed  cap.  A  paunchy  gentleman  in  plus  fours, 
with  an  extra  slip-on  under  his  jacket  grabs  the  delicate  pearl 
gray  felt  as  he  hustles  into  his  coat.  A  cosmopolitan-sportsman 
arranges  the  thin  man-about-town  derby  on  his  brow  while  the 
lithe  young  gigolo  (as  conceived  by  Raymond’s — “Where  U  Bot 
the  Hat”),  lets  the  political  derby  fall  down  upon  his  ears. 

Somebody  opens  the  door  and  they  file  out  pulling  their 
collars  up  as  the  chill  wind  blows  in  dispelling  the  smoke  in  all 
directions.  The  door  slams  to  and  the  wind  chokes  and  falls 
noiselessly  like  a  silver  knife  upon  the  carpet.  In  the  dim  light 
the  bare,  polished,  table  and  the  brass  bowl  throw  dull,  steady 
reflections.  The  blue,  serpentine  clouds  of  smoke  ruffle  them¬ 
selves  together  and  continue  their  undulating,  inevitable  descent 
upon  the  mulberry  carpet.  .  .  . 
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Hoc  erat  in  votis 

by  John  O’Day 


January  1,  1934 — Here  it  is  the 
first  of  January  again  and  I’m  beginning  a  new  diary,  in  a  new 
book.  I  wonder  what  it  is  that  makes  me  give  them  up.  I  keep 
it  up  beautifully  for  a  week  or  two.  Then  there  is  a  period  when 
I  write  once  every  two  or  three  days.  Next  comes  the  time  when 
I  summon  up  all  my  forces  and  keep  a  faithful  diary.  This  lasts 
about  a  week.  But  the  last  entry  is  about  the  twenty-ninth  of 
January.  I  wonder  why  I  don’t  find  it  interesting  after  the  first 
couple  of  days.  K.  D.  kept  one  (in  French)  faithfully  for  four 
years.  I  guess  I’m  just  lazy.  But  part  of  the  reason  is,  I  think, 
that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  find  something  that  you’d  like 
to  put  into  it.  There  are  some  things  so  personal  that  you 
wouldn’t  want  to  put  them  on  paper  even  though  you  wrote 
them  in  a  cipher  and  knew  that  absolutely  nobody  could  ever 
find  the  book. 

I  was  just  thinking,  DEAR  diary,  how  wonderful  it  would 
be  if  I  had  a  camp ;  say  somewhere  down  the  cape.  I  suppose  I 
should  say  just  the  two  of  us,  you  and  me.  I  have  this  thought 
or  one  like  it  very  often.  First  of  all  there  was  the  D’s  place— 
you  know  up  on  the  North  Shore.  They  had  three  cottages  that 
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they  and  their  chauffeur  and  somebody  else  used  to  live  in  until 
they  built  the  new  house  which  is  one  of  the  show  places  of  the 
North  Shore.  I  thought  wouldn’t  it  be  wonderful  if  I  knew  them 
intimately  and  they  let  me  use  one  of  the  cottages.  One  of  them 
ought  surely  to  have  a  roof  on  it  still.  There  is  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful  old  well  there  and  the  shore  is  just  covered  with  big  rocks. 
Of  course,  there  is  no  bathing  there  and  the  sea  would  be  too 
rough  to  row  a  boat  in  but  there  is  the  most  wonderful  view. 
But  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  impossible  to  even  try 
to  cultivate  the  D’s  and  anyway  the  neighborhood  was  far  too 
fashionable  for  me. 

So  I  decided  to  centre  my  hopes  a  little  further  up  the  coast, 
say  somewhere  in  the  northern  part  of  Maine.  There  must  be 
some  perfectly  splendid  little  cabin  I  thought,  or  maybe  a  de¬ 
serted  barn,  just  where  some  fairly  respectably  large  stream  runs 
into  the  ocean.  It  would  be  entirely  surrounded  by  woods  and 
I  could  go  canoeing  on  the  brook  and  swimming  in  the  ocean. 
Or  maybe  I  could  fix  up  some  deserted  old  boathouse  or  some¬ 
thing. 

It  was  about  two  summers  ago  that  I  thought  about  that. 
Then  F.  McD.  came  back  from  his  vacation  up  in  Ogunquit  and 
while  he  got  a  good  tan  during  his  stay,  he  never  stopped  telling 
how  cold  and  rough  the  water  was  up  in  Maine.  And  so  I  let 
that  plan  drop.  That  idea  wasn’t  very  probable  either. 

Then  I  figured  that  there  must  be  some  out  of  the  way 
pond  in  Northern  New  England,  maybe  in  New  Hampshire, 
where  there’d  be  just  one  little  camp.  A  simple  little  hut  without 
even  a  floor  would  be  good  enough  for  me,  I  thought.  I  don’t 
remember  why  I  gave  up  thinking  about  that  but  I  think  it  was 
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because  I  began  to  think  about  Martha*s  Vineyard.  It  seems 
that  a  very  close  friend  of  my  aunt  owned  a  lot  of  property 
down  there  and  didn’t  have  any  one  belonging  to  her  so  that 
she’d  probably  leave  all  her  money  to  my  aunt  when  she  died. 
So  I  figured  maybe  there  would  be  some  dilapidated  place  down 
there  which  she  couldn’t  rent  which  my  aunt  would  let  me  use 
because  she  couldn’t  rent  it  and  nobody  would  want  to  buy  it. 
It  would  be  very  nice  and  warm  down  there  on  account  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  but  it  would  be  very  expensive  to  live  down  there 
since  the  prices  of  food  and  commodities  are  almost  as  out¬ 
rageous  as  they  are  in  Nantucket.  I  always  manage  to  build 
my  castles  in  Spain  in  the  most  fashionable  summer  colonies. 
However,  that  dream  went  up  spout  because  the  woman  is  still 
young  and  in  excellent  health  and  my  aunt  doesn’t  like  me  very 
much  anyway.  She  only  gave  me  four  very  inexpensive  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  for  Christmas. 

So  now  I  am  thinking  of  a  cottage  down  on  the  cape.  It 
should  be  down  towards  the  end  of  the  cape  where  it  is  more 
sparsely  settled.  It  should  be  about  half  a  mile  from  the  nearest 
neighbor:  I  want  solitude  above  all  things.  Besides  I’d  like  to 
swim  somewhere  where  you  could  swim  without  a  bathing  upper 
and  not  feel  immodest.  It  would,  of  course,  have  to  be  right 
on  the  beach  and  it  would  have  a  wonderful  view.  I  think  I 
would  like  it  on  the  south  side,  down  in  Chatham  because  the 
water  is  warmer  down  there.  It  needn’t  have  a  road  near  it  be¬ 
cause  I  haven’t  an  auto  anyway.  I  could  carry  home  the  things 
from  the  store,  riding  over  the  dunes  on  a  bicycle  with  one  of 
those  wire  baskets  fastened  on  the  front.  Bicycling  is  grand 
exercise.  It  is  very  exhilarating  and  it  helps  to  keep  your  stomach 
flat.  Of  course  one  of  the  best  things  about  living  alone  is  that 
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you  can  decide  what  you  are  going  to  eat  and  what  you  are  not 
going  to  eat.  I  think  I  would  eat  an  immense  amount  of  fruit 
and  fresh  milk  and  vegetables  and  no  meat. 

The  cottage  itself  wouldn’t  have  to  be  very  pretentious.  It 
ought  to  have  a  screened  porch,  or  a  porch  of  some  kind,  where 
I  could  string  a  sailor’s  hammock  to  sleep  on  at  night.  Then 
there  should  be  a  couch  inside  for  stormy  nights,  if  there  isn’t  a 
bedroom.  I  could  have  a  table  in  the  living  room  to  eat  and 
study  at.  Then  there  ought  to  be  a  comfortable  chair,  maybe 
a  Morris  chair,  and  a  bookcase.  There  should  be  a  closet  and 
a  bureau  of  some  sort  to  put  my  things  in.  I  think  I  would  also 
need  a  fireplace  or  a  Franklin  stove,  just  in  case  there  should 
be  a  really  cold  night.  Besides,  if  I  had  something  to  keep  the 
place  warm  with,  I  might  be  able  to  come  down  during  the 
Easter  vacation  and  on  long  week-ends.  Of  course  there  would 
be  a  kitchen  with  a  stove,  probably  a  kerosene  or  oil  one.  I 
could  use  kerosene  lamps  and  candles  for  light.  I  don’t  know 
what  I’d  do  about  an  ice-chest.  But  maybe  I  could  get  along 
without  one;  just  buying  enough  perishable  food  to  do  me  from 
day  to  day.  I  do  not  think  that  I  would  want  a  radio  down 
there  because  most  of  the  musical  programs  during  the  summer 
are  inferior  and  all  the  other  programs  seem  to  me  to  be 
deteriorating  and  a  waste  of  time. 

I  could  go  down  there  when  school  let  out  in  June,  and  not 
come  back  until  it  opened  in  September.  Every  morning  I  would 
get  up  at  sunrise  and  go  for  a  swim.  Then  I  would  get  break¬ 
fast  and  do  what  little  housecleaning  was  necessary.  I  wouldn’t 
need  to  shave  any  oftener  than  once  a  week,  for  Sunday  Mass. 
That  is  very  good  for  the  skin.  By  the  time  the  place  was 
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cleaned  up,  the  stores  in  the  nearest  town  ought  to  be  opened, 
so  I’d  go  and  do  the  day’s  shopping.  When  I  came  back  I  could 
do  any  important  reading  or  writing  I  had  to  do,  or  write  letters 
if  I  wanted  to,  until  after  ten.  From  ten  to  four  the  sun  rays 
are  supposed  to  be  at  their  strongest,  so  after  ten  I  would  go 
down  on  the  beach  to  sun  myself  or  go  out  rowing  if  I  wanted 
to.  Then  I  would  have  lunch  and  read  and  write  all  afternoon ; 
going  in  for  a  dip  now  and  then  if  the  day  was  really  too  hot. 
Then  I  would  have  supper  and,  if  the  light  wasn’t  strong  enough 
to  read  or  write  in,  I  would  sit  on  the  porch  and  smoke  and  think. 
1  think  I  would  also  break  myself  into  smoking  a  pipe.  I  tried 
it  before,  but  it  made  me  feel  pretty  sick.  But  it  would  be  very 
irritating  to  be  forever  running  out  of  cigarettes  when  you  are 
fifty  miles  from  nowhere.  I  would  sleep  out  on  the  porch,  if  the 
weather  was  good.  It  is  always  very  healthy  and  invigorating 
to  sleep  out  of  doors  and  especially  so  at  a  beach  place,  where 
the  air  is  much  more  clear  and  invigorating. 

I  have  not  said  anything  yet  about  the  purpose  which  is 
underlying  all  these  plans.  It  is  the  most  important  thing  to 
confide  because  it  is  that  which  has  been  troubling  me  all  along, 
and  while  the  summer  place  I  have  been  dreaming  of  changed 
all  along,  the  reason  I  thought  of  such  a  place  of  solitude,  re¬ 
mained  pretty  much  the  same.  There  are  an  immense  amount 
of  problems  weighing  on  my  mind,  and  I’d  like  to  get  away 
some  place  by  myself.  Sometimes  I  make  some  statement  which 
I  think  right  and  true  and  someone  takes  me  up  on  it  and  tells 
me  that  what  I  say  is  not  in  accordance  with  this  or  that  prin¬ 
ciple  and  I  don’t  know  how  to  answer  him.  I  want  to  get  down 
to  the  rock-bottom  of  things.  This  takes  a  great  deal  of  unin¬ 
terrupted  contemplation.  Then  I  have  always  cherished  a  great 
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deal  of  hope  of  being  a  real  writer.  But  I  never  seem  to  be  able 
to  get  started.  I  am  always  obsessed  by  the  consciousness  that 
an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  from  now  I  have  some  engagement 
to  keep  or  duty  to  perform.  This  is  not  the  proper  atmosphere 
in  which  to  try  to  write. 

I  think  that  among  the  books  I  would  bring  down  to  the 
cape  with  me  would  be  a  Bible.  I  do  not  dare  to  read  the  Bible 
now.  These  is  something  majestic  about  it  which  frightens  me 
although  it  sweeps  me  along  with  it.  I  feel  as  though  I  had 
gotten  below  my  depth  and  didn’t  know  how  to  swim.  But  a 
person  becomes  much  less  shallow  when  he  reads  the  Bible  regu¬ 
larly.  My  mother’s  father  was  a  Baptist  before  he  was  con¬ 
verted  to  the  Church  and  he  always  had  a  habit  of  reading  a 
few  minutes  from  the  Bible  every  night  before  going  to  bed. 
He  was  a  fine  upstanding  character  and  everyone  respected  him. 
But  there  was  above  all  this  a  vein  of  religious  mellowness  and 
subservience  to  the  will  of  God  which  makes  me  want  to  imitate 
him.  I  do  not  think  I  have  put  myself  very  clearly.  But  I  feel 
that  if  I  were  off  in  some  secluded  spot,  I  would  sort  of  open 
up  so  that  I  could  read  the  Bible  regularly.  And  if  I  didn’t 
overcome  my  impulse  to  retreat  naturally,  I  could  do  it  by  an 
effort  of  my  will,  making  myself  read  it  until  I  enjoyed  it  thor¬ 
oughly.  Anyway  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  I  should  do  so. 

Because,  while  I’m  ready  to  take  everything  else  for  granted, 
on  account  of  the  depression,  and  don’t  like  to  whine  for  things 
anyway  because  it  is  degrading,  I  know  that  if  I  ever  get  into 
the  habit  of  taking  myself  for  granted,  I’ll  be  committing  spir¬ 
itual  suicide.  I  mean  that  if  I  don’t  go  forward  I’ll  go  back  and 
I  simply  have  to  sort  of  get  myself  detached  from  the  world 
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around  me  so  that  I  can  cut  out  all  the  shabby  things  about 
myself  and  occupy  myself  with  “the  higher  things  of  life.”  It 
makes  me  mad  to  have  to  use  that  expression  because  it  sounds 
like  a  catchword  and  gives  the  impression  of  being  something 
sacred  bandied  around.  But  somehow  or  other,  I’ve  simply  got 
to  get  away  from  all  that.  It  wouldn’t  be  so  awfully  expensive 
and  surely 

This  is  all  for  now,  diary,  my  mother  just  knocked  at  my 
door  and  said  that  we’ve  run  out  of  bread  and  I’ll  have  to  go  up 
to  the  store  and  get  some  for  supper. 

January  2 — I  have  been  reading  over  my  diary  for  yesterday 
and  I  feel  sort  of  ashamed  of  myself.  I  mean  I  never  thought 
that  I  was  such  a  big  kid.  I  think  that  I  am  very  sentimental 
or  something  and  there  are  lots  of  things  I  wrote  which  make 
me  feel  that  I  am  ridiculous.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I 
never  keep  a  diary. 

But  I  was  reading  in  a  book  the  other  day  about  “wish 
fulfillment.”  It  means  that  you  write  a  poem  or  something 
about  what  you  wish  you  had  and  you  are  satisfied  because  your 
desire  for  the  thing  is  all  burned  up.  I  think  that  that  is  what 
happened  to  me.  About  the  camp  I  mean.  So  maybe  I  will  be 
able  to  go  ahead  and  do  the  things  I  wanted  to  do  down  the 
cape.  I  don’t  think  I’m  sorry  I  wrote  what  I  wrote  in  this  diary 
yesterday.  But  I  don’t  think  that  I  will  write  in  this  diary  any 
more.  Because  what’s  the  use  when  it  always  makes  you  feel 
so  uncomfortable  and  ashamed  at  being  so  kiddish.  So  until  I 
have  some  more  “wish-fulfillments”  to  make;  goodby  DE-UH 
diary. 
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I  BOBCAT 
>OD  POODLE 
or  WOODCHUCK 


The  Light  Bearers 

With  withered  wit  and  words  wan 
And  figures  sore  to  look  upon , 

We  shuffle  with  garish  gayety 
On  their  curt  luminosity. 

And  they  with  glossy  eloquence 
Colored  with  a  sick  pretence, 

Lest  a  bloated  pride  should  die, 
Feed  on  flesh  with  teeth  of  lye. 


HERBERT  KENNY. 


Vigil  before  knighthood 

As,  on  the  warring  waters,  fishes 
Are  torn  between  opposing  tides ; 

Racked  by  contradictory  wishes, 

The  congress  of  his  mind  divides. 

The  dusk  of  youth  upon  his  brow, 

The  sun  of  manhood  yet  to  rise; 

Averse  to  anarchism,  now 
His  uncommanded  body  cries: 

“When  will  the  morning  come  that  brings 
A  stout,  substantial  coat  of  mail 

To  gird  me  as  a  cincture  rings 
The  barley  sheaves  against  the  gale?,} 

To  which,  the  immaterial  part — 

“You  who  dread  to  sink  into 

Infinities  of  night,  have  heart. 

I  am  impregnable  armor,  you, 

My  Achilles ’  heel.  So  do  not  feel 
Derelict,  forsaken;  seeing 

That  I  am  your  interior  steel 
Your  very  principle  of  being. 


Here  the  outraged  flesh  contends: 

“ It's  a  little  more  than  I  can  see 
How  any  body  would  depend 
On  you,  with  your  debility 

The  spirit  answers  his  objection: 

“Ij  I  at  times  seem  somewhat  weak 
And  cause  you  nothing  but  dejection, 
Remember  that  1  merely  wreak 

‘‘Poetic  justice  on  you,  for 
My  lack  of  leadership  arose 
From  overthrow,  in  civil  war, 

By  you,  the  strongest  of  my  foes. 

“ Exchange  with  me  cooperation 
For  the  unity  which  you  request 
And  .  .  .”  Wearied  by  the  disputation 
The  body  had  been  long  at  rest. 

And  so  the  spirit  let  him  drowse, 
Making  his  lonely  preparation 
And  musing  that  some  secular  vows 
Demand  ascetic  abnegation. 


STEVEN  FLEMING 


To  a  science  of  criticism 


by  Steven  Fleming 

T  HE  absurdities  to  which  the  ideal¬ 
istic  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century  reduced  the  criticism 
of  the  nineteenth,  cannot  be  ignored  in  the  twentieth.  We  are 
at  last  told  that  purely  subjective  reactions  are  the  norms  by 
which  poetry  is  to  be  judged.  If  I  think  “The  Hound  of  Heaven” 
is  poetry,  it  is  poetry ;  and  if  you  think  it  is  not  poetry,  it  is  not 
poetry.  The  communication  theory  in  its  most  refined  form 
announces  the  information  that  a  poem  is  a  sort  of  capsule  by 
means  of  which  some  intricate  theory  or  dogma  of  the  various 
sciences  may  be  downed. 

The  present  writer  has  been  attempting  for  some  time  to 
arrive  at  certain  and  universal  conclusions  about  poetry.  In  his 
essay  on  “Poetry  and  Poems”  the  problem  was  studied  rather 
proximately.  In  the  present  essay,  he  is  attempting  to  approach 
poetry  from  the  viewpoint  of  ultimate  causes. 

This  may  seem  a  trivial  remark,  but  it  must  always  be  re¬ 
membered  that  there  will  not  be  a  copy  of  “The  Golden  Treasury 
of  English  Lyrics”  by  F.  Palgrave  in  heaven.  The  enjoyment  of 
the  Beatific  Vision  is  so  total  as  to  make  contingent  all  merely 
human  pleasures.  Art  is  merely  a  makeshift,  an  attempt  to  make 
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permanent  the  experience  of  beauty,  which  is  but  a  dim  reflection 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  Divine  being,  during  the  short  but 
tedious  march  of  the  soul  to  God.  It  is  this  instinct  to  possess, 
however  ephemerally,  something  of  the  Beatific  Vision  that  is 
continually  spurring  men  onward  toward  creative  labor. 

Consequent  upon  these  observations,  the  way  is  clear.  It  is 
necessary  merely  to  apply  the  definitions  of  the  essential  qualities 
of  beauty  in  such  ways  as  they  are  restricted  and  restrained  by 
the  medium  employed,  to  a  specific  art  and  we  will  possess  a 
universal,  impartial  norm. 

It  has  been  observed  that  poetry  has  meant  widely  different 
things  to  different  people  and  it  is  only  fundamentally,  implicitly, 
that  they  agree.  Towards  a  consciousness  of  this  fundamental, 
implicit  identity,  a  humble  and  well-read  person  should  con¬ 
stantly  strive.  It  is  only  in  persons  of  the  rarest  culture  and 
highest  intellectual  development,  that  an  impersonal  attitude  of 
criticism  has  left  its  imperishable  signature. 

The  application  of  the  critical  faculties  is  well  nigh  universal. 
In  the  field  of  history  and  in  everyday  contact  with  our  neigh¬ 
bors,  we  criticize  actions  and  character  according  to  the  canons 
of  ethics.  The  opinions  of  journalists  and  arguments  of  politi¬ 
cians  are  judged  by  the  principles  of  correct  reasoning;  varying 
in  clearness  as  our  logic  is  a  systemized  or  natural  one.  In  the 
field  of  aesthetics,  not  merely  books,  statues,  and  paintings,  but 
also  furniture,  faces  and  clothes  are  evaluated  according  to  such 
norms  of  art  as  we  possess.  For  the  purposes  of  the  present  discus¬ 
sion,  criticism  will  be  considered  only  as  the  criticism  of  poetry. 

There  are  a  multitude  of  norms  for  criticizing  poetry  which 
are  given  credence  and  are  practiced  today.  In  his  “The  Name 
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and  Nature  of  Poetry,”  Mr.  A.  E.  Housman  lets  us  know  that 
a  verse  is  a  poem  if  it  harmonizes  with  those  poems  which  come 
to  his  mind  when  he  thinks  of  “poetry.”  He  offers  a  second 
norm;  when  a  line  of  poetry  strays  into  his  head  while  he  is  in 
the  act  of  shaving,  his  beard  bristles  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
razor  ceases  to  function,  consequent  upon  this  is  a  shiver  down 
his  back,  a  constriction  of  his  throat,  and  a  precipitation  of  water 
to  his  eyes.  The  moral  for  young  poets  is  to  recite  their  verses 
to  Mr.  Housman  while  he  is  shaving.  Some  one  of  them  will  be 
so  bad,  according  to  the  law  of  averages,  as  to  make  him  cut  his 
throat.  Mr.  I.  A.  Richards  believes  that  poetry  is  the  reproduc¬ 
tion,  through  the  medium  of  verse,  of  a  valuable  experience.  Mr. 
T.  S.  Eliot,  in  one  of  his  Norton  lectures,  declares  himself  to  be 
pretty  skeptical  about  the  whole  business ;  he  disbelieves  that  we 
can  define  poetry  without  supposing  that  our  audience  knows 
precisely  what  we  mean,  that  any  definition  of  poetry  makes  its 
nature  any  clearer.  Since  his  definition  of  poetry  is  unutterable, 
we  infer  his  norm  for  judging  it  is  not  enunciated  either. 

Primarily,  a  good  criticism  of  poetry  is  a  judgment  follow¬ 
ing  upon  a  comparison  of  a  verse  with  a  universal  concept  of  a 
poem. 

The  world  primarily  was  inserted  because  the  first  purpose 
of  the  criticism  of  poetry  is  to  decide  what  a  specific  poem  is 
worth.  There  are  other,  dependent  functions  of  criticism  which 
derive  from  the  first  and  will  be  discussed  later. 

Criticism  is  derived  from  the  Greek  verb  meaning  “to  judge 
or  discern.”  The  second  meaning  implies  the  first  and  is  a  sec¬ 
ondary  step  from  it,  since  discerning,  seeing  and  identifying  by 
noting  differences,  implies  that  we  first  compare  two  objects  to 
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see  in  what  they  are  identical.  The  adjective  good  refers  not 
to  morality,  but  to  method.  Yet  it  if  easily  performs  the  function 
for  which  it  was  invented  a  method  is  good.  Otherwise  it  is  bad. 

A  judgment  is  an  act  of  the  mind  by  which  we  affirm  or  deny 
something.  Thus,  if  our  idea  of  a  verse  measures  up  to  our  idea 
of  what  it  should  be,  we  affirm :  This  is  a  poem.  A  comparison 
is  an  examination  of  the  qualities  of  things  in  order  to  discover 
resemblances  or  differences.  A  verse  is  a  composition  in  intensely 
rhythmic  language.  By  this,  we  include  the  rhythm  of  Whitman 
and  exclude  the  prose  rhythm  of  Newman  and  Arnold.  It  has 
been  objected,  since  the  initiation  of  free  verse,  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  distinguish  between  a  comparatively  intense  prose 
rhythm  and  a  comparatively  slack  poetry  rhythm.  But  it  is 
quite  possible  to  discern  from  intrinsic  evidence  whether  a  com¬ 
position  was  intended  to  be  written  in  prose  or  in  verse.  This 
is  sufficient  for  our  present  purposes. 

Nobody  denies  that  criticism  is  a  judgment.  Indeed,  it  is 
exclusively  implied  in  the  very  meaning  of  the  word.  But  a 
judgment  implies  three  things:  (1)  two  ideas,  (2)  a  comparison 
between  them  and  (3)  an  insight  into  the  mutual  relationship  be¬ 
tween  them.  But  we  have  two  ideas ;  first,  an  idea  of  the  verse  in 
question  drawn  from  the  study  of  it  and,  second,  a  universal  con¬ 
cept  of  a  poem.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  granting  the  second 
requirement  if  the  third  is  granted.  It  remains  to  enumerate  the 
notes  contained  in  a  universal  concept  of  a  poem  and  show  that 
these  notes  have  corresponding  notes  in  specific  poems.  If  these 
are  proved  and  if  our  idea  of  the  verse  corresponds  with  reality, 
then  our  judgment  is  formally  certain.  If  our  concept  of  a  poem 
includes  more  notes  than  are  necessary,  then  we  cannot  be  for¬ 
mally  certain  because  we  cannot  be  sure  that  we  are  not  arbitra- 
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rily  rejecting  a  poem.  If  our  concept  of  a  poem  contains  less  notes 
than  are  necessary  then  we  cannot  be  formally  certain  because 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  the  poem  should  not  be  ruled  out  as  not 
containing  some  fundamental  note  in  the  concept  of  a  poem. 
Therefore,  if  our  concept  of  a  poem  is  universal  and  no  more 
than  universal,  and  if  it  can  be  compared  with  specific  verses 
our  judgments  by  means  of  it  are  objectively  valid. 

A  universal  idea  of  a  poem  is,  from  the  practical  viewpoint, 
an  idea  which  contains  all  and  only  the  notes  contained  in  all 
poems  which  are,  or  have  been,  perceived  as  such.  Since  such 
an  idea  could  not  possibly  be  attained  exactly  by  practical  in¬ 
duction  let  us  approach  it  from  the  theoretical  aspect.  Poetry 
belongs  to  the  general  class  of  beautiful  things,  those  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  which  pleases.  But  beautiful  things  are  so,  by  virtue 
of  three  qualities:  unity,  harmony,  and  radiance.  By  saying  a 
thing  possesses  unity  we  mean  that  it  is  self  contained  upon  the 
immeasurable  background  of  space  or  time  or  both,  which  is  not 
it.  By  saying  that  it  possesses  harmony ,  we  mean  that  we  appre¬ 
hend  it  as  balanced  part  against  part  within  its  limits ;  we  per¬ 
ceive  the  rhythm  of  its  structure.  Radiance  is  achieved  by  some¬ 
thing  when  it  possesses  unity  and  harmony  and  is  perceived  as 
such. 

Beauty  may  be  divided  into  the  beauty  of  nature,  by  which 
we  mean  not  merely  scenic  beauty,  but  the  beauty  of  the  thing 
in  itself ;  and  the  beauty  of  art,  by  which  we  mean  the  beauty 
achieved  by  artistic  ornamentation.  The  beauty  possible  in  a 
work  of  art,  therefore,  must  primarily  be  either  the  intrinsic 
beauty  of  the  subject  matter  or  the  beauty  attained  by  the 
artistic  form.  Now  the  beauty  of  art  could  not  be  the  intrinsic 
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The  Court 


Is  Now  In  Session 
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“Off  the  Record” 


marriage  to  a  young  girl  named  Henry  and 
he  had  the  news  item  headed  thus  “Curtis  vs. 
Henry.”  The  groom’s  name  being  Fred  Cur¬ 
tis  and  the  bride’s  Helen  Henry.  It  seemed 
like  a  good  start  for  a  happy  marriage,  and 
maybe  we  would  be  safe  in  leaving  the  type 
set  for  a  divorce  heading  later. 

Erma  M.  Gates, 
Lebanon,  N.  H. 


“D’ye  think  a  rubber  stamp  would  be  likely 
to  debase  their  rythmic  ponderosity  or  ener¬ 
vate  their  aura?” 

Said  Davis,  Polk,  Wardwell,  Gardiner  & 
Reed  to  Hartman,  Sheridan,  Tekulsky  &  Pe- 
cora.  Axiphiles 

— From  “The  Conning  Tower,”  New  York 

Herald  Tribune. 


“Slips  That  Pass  in  the  Night” 

Calling  your  attention  to  the  April,  1933, 
Oklahoma  State  Bar  Journal,  page  154,  under 
rules  of  professional  conduct  of  the  State 
Bar  of  Oklahoma,  the  following  sentence  to 
wit : 

“But  above  all  a  lawyer  will  find  his  high¬ 
est  honor  in  a  deserted  reputation  for  fidelity 
to  private  trust  and  to  public  duty,  as  an 
honest  man  and  as  a  patriotic  and  loyal  citi¬ 
zen.” 

This  probably  changes  from  what  it  would 
be  to  what  it  really  is. 

Jno.  M.  Gidney, 

Muskogee,  Okl. 

Bounties  on  Wild  Animals — A  Bill 

26 — 1801.  Any  persons  killing  wolves, 
wildcats,  coyotes,  or  mountain  lions,  between 
the  first  day  of  April  and  the  first  day  of  Oc¬ 
tober  of  each  year  and  presenting  the  scalps 
of  the  same,  with  the  two  ears  and  face  of  the 
County  in  which  the  same  were  down  to  the 
nose,  to  the  county  clerk  killed,  with  satisfac¬ 
tory  proof  in  writing,  upon  oath,  that  the 
same  were  killed  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
aforesaid  counties,  during  the  period  afore¬ 
said  shall  be  entitled  to  the  following  boun¬ 
ties. — Nebraska  Session  Laws  for  1933. 

A.  A.  Koepnick,  • 
Bancroft,  Neb. 

<&=> 

Regards  to  O’Brien,  Boardman,  Conboy, 
Memhard  &  Early 

Said  Hartman,  Sheridan,  Tekulsky  &  Pe- 
cora  to  Davis,  Polk,  Wardwell,  Gardiner  & 
Reed, 

“These  elongated  names  make  a  dignified 
impression,  but  writing  them  in  longhand  is 
wearisome,  indeed,” 


A  Hint  to  Mr.  Farley 

I  am  sending  you  herein  original  letter 
which  is  worth  a  place  in  the  Docket.  The 
facts  are  as  follows: 

Hon.  J.  W.  Galbreath,  sheriff  of  Nueces 
County,  Texas,  requested  Mr.  T.  O.  Harrell, 
who  resides  at  Agua  Dulce,  Texas,  to  advise 
him  of  a  good  man  to  be  appointed  deputy 
sheriff.  After  considering  the  letter  for  sev¬ 
eral  days,  the  sheriff  received  the  inclosed  let¬ 
ter  from  Mr.  Harrell.  I  really  believe  he 
possesses  all  qualifications  necessary. 

Lewis  H.  Jones, 
Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

Dear  Sir: 

After  due  consideration  I  cannot  find  any 
one  whom  I  think  will  make  a  better  deputy 
than  Mr.  Taylor.  He  stands  very  well  with 
the  Baptist  and  the  Methodists,  Campbellites, 
Israelites,  Catholics,  Democrats,  Republicans 
and  Socialists.  He  hunts  and  fishes  with  the 
Elgin  bunch,  dances  with  the  ladies  of  the 
Lockhart  gang,  plays  golf  and  rides  in  the 
polo  games  with  the  Williamson  County  boys 
and  refuses  to  drink  liquor  of  any  kind  with 
the  natives.  Therefore  I  have  written  the 
name  of  L.  J.  Taylor  in  the  blank  space  on 
the  card  handed  to  me  Saturday. 

Yours  very  truly, 

T.  0.  Harrell. 


After  The  Repeal 

With  the  return  of  legalized  intoxicants  the 
case  of  Sauerwein  v.  Champagne  Co.,  68  Mo. 
App.  29,  might  have  some  significance  in  set¬ 
tling  a  controversy  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
the  two.  Personally,  there  is  no  distinction — 
one  counteracts  the  other. 

H.  S.  French, 

Tulsa,  Okl. 


“Off  the  Record  ” 

“Honi  aoit  gui  mal  y  penae” 


Second  Hand  Hats 

The  late  New  York  Legislature,  to  correct  a 
growing  abuse,  amended  the  Penal  Code  as 
follows : 

Sec.  438-a.  Manufacture  and  sale  of  used 
or  second-hand  hats.  1.  Any  person  ivho 
shall  manufacture ,  sell,  trade  or  offer  for  sale 
any  used  or  second-hand  hat  shall  affix  or 
cause  to  be  affixed  conspicuously  and  secure¬ 
ly  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  not  be  easily 
detached  by  any  person,  a  label  upon  which 
shall  be  printed  in  the  English  language  the 
name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer  and 
the  words  “used  hat”  or  “second-hand  hat.” 

Quaere.  Is  a  person  wearing  a  new  hat 
manufacturing  a  second  hand  or  used  one? 

A.  E.  Gutgsell, 

New  York  City. 

The  Debtor  is  in  the  Saddle 

In  1925,  a  deed  was  recorded  in  Norfolk 
County  in  which  the  owner  conveyed  to  the 
trustee  a  tract  of  land 

“In  trust  to  secure  to  (name  given),  the 
payment  of  ten  promissory  notes  of  (200) 
dollars  each  payable  on  the  1st  day  of  Janu¬ 
ary  for  ten  consecutive  years,  and  it  is  fur¬ 
ther  agreed  and  made  a  part  of  this  deed,  that 
if  any  two  consecutive  notes  falls  due  and  are 
unpaid,  this  deed  becomes  null  and  void ;  and 
of  no  effect.” 

This  deed  suggests  that  a  little  learning  is  a 
dangerous  thing,  that  some  folks  regard  hack¬ 
neyed  phrases  as  charms  to  conjure  with,  that 
this  is  the  moratorium  age,  that  the  debtor  is 
in  the  saddle,  etc.,  and  France  has  precedent 
for  her  recent  conduct. 

L.  B.  Cox, 
Norfolk,  Va. 

f 

Per  Weaver,  J. 

Feeling  that  I  have  been  somewhat  neglect¬ 
ful  in  failing  to  furnish  Weaver  Whizzes,  I 
herewith  inclose  another: 

First  Cong.  Church  v.  Terry,  130  Iowa,  513, 
loc.  cit.  517,  107  N.  W.  305  (Weaver,  J.) 


“Terry’s  story  is  broken,  halting,  and  incoher¬ 
ent,  and  in  every  line  betrays  confusion,  not 
unusual  in  a  witness  who  will  not  willingly 
tell  an  untruth ,  but  finds  perfect  frankness 
embarrassing.” 

Raymond  N.  Klass, 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Chit-Chat 

This  conversation  actually  took  place  in  the 
law  office  in  which  I  am  engaged. 

The  office  boy  was  stacking  up  some  old 
dusty  files  ready  to  be  sent  to  the  storehouse. 
He  placed  them  on  a  table  near  one  of  the 
stenographers.  Playfully,  he  blew  the  dust 
off.  The  following  conversation  ensued: 

Miss  Jones:  “Don’t  do  that,  Jack.” 

Jack:  “What!  afraid  of  a  little  dust.” 

Miss  Jones:  “Yes,  of  legal  dust — I  might 
develop  a  complaint  ” 

Joan  Smith, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Probably  “Cussing  Out”  the  Defendant 

In  a  justice  court  in  this  county,  the  plain¬ 
tiff  filed  a  complaint,  in  which  she  alleged 
that  the  defendant  and  she  had  entered  into 
a  contract  to  raise  turkeys;  that  the  defend¬ 
ant,  in  violation  of  the  contract,  had  carried 
the  turkeys  away,  and  that  such  unlawful 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  defendant  had 
caused  the  plaintiff  to  “suffer  great  mental 
turpitude  and  anguish  in  the  sum  of  $100.” 

Edwin  Mechem, 

Las  Cruces,  N.  M. 

Short  Jury  Charges 

Speaking  of  short  charges  to  juries,  about 
the  briefest  one  in  this  jurisdiction  occurred 
at  the  recent  term  of  circuit  court  at  Galla¬ 
tin.  An  old  negro  was  on  trial  for  possess¬ 
ing  liquor.  He  denied  it,  saying  if  he  had 
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“Off  the  Record” 


owned  the  liquor  he  would  have  drunk  it 
long  ago.  Judge  J.  D.  G.  Morton  only  said 
to  the  jury  in  his  charge :  “Gentlemen  of 
the  jury:  If  you  believe  what  this  old  negro 
says,  turn  him  loose;  if  not,  fine  him  $100.- 
00.”  The  jury  believed  the  old  negro. 

Charles  Willett, 
Springfield,  Tenn. 

Is  it  Ambiguous? 

The  following  item  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Law  Journal  on  September  4th, 
1931,  is  worthy  of  your  legal  humour  col¬ 
umn  : 

“Detective  Service — R.  C.  Schindler,  Inc., 
will  be  glad  to  refer  prospective  clients  to 
several  of  the  leading  law  firms  of  New  York. 

*  .  *  #  ff 

J.  Count, 

New  York. 

Surgical  ,or  Legal 

The  following  clipping  is  from  the  Floyd 
County,  Fla.,  “Hesperian.” 

D.  G.  Ayres, 
Floydada,  Tex. 

A  decree  of  divorce  was  granted  to  H.  K. 
Reeves,  severing  the  bones  of  matrimony  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  Fannie  Reeves. 

Toning  It  Down 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  there  is  a 
way  to  cure  a  boisterous  petition  as  appears 
from  the  following,  taken  from  the  motion 
docket  of  the  District  Court  of  Ottawa  Coun¬ 
ty,  Oklahoma,  set  for  June  26,  1933: 

No.  12210  Ethyl  M.  Wilson  vs  Harrison  C. 
Rogers, 

Motion  to  make  petition  more  pacific. 

Ballinger  &  Ballinger, 

Miami,  Okl. 

“Bar”  &  “Beer”  Licenses 

The  following  actual  incident  occurred  re¬ 
cently  : 

A.  client  came  in  to  inquire  about  securing  a. 
“beer  license.”  During  the  conversation,  he 
expressed  some  doubt  as  to  the  probability  of 


securing  the  license,  as  he  had  read  in  the 
paper  that  only  one-third  of  the  applicants 
were  being  passed.  Upon  expressing  our  un¬ 
belief,  he  showed  the  morning  paper  with  this 
headline  “Only  77  Out  of  198  Passed  Bar 
Examination.” 

Herman  A.  Cooper, 

Richmond,  Ya. 

Could  You? 

The  following  is,  I  think,  an  interesting  bit 
of  anatomy,  which  I  discovered  in  an  affida¬ 
vit  recently: 

“The  plaintiff  was  further  able  to  inspect 
the  said  cabinets  and  was  able  to  and  did 
recognize  the'legs  on  said  cabinets  as  his  own.” 

Marian  Landslade, 

New  York  City. 

Outlawed 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers  to 
learn  that  in  the  case  of  Outlaw  v.  Outlaw, 
118  Md.  498,  the  attempt  of  the  husband’s 
counsel  to  outlaw  the  bill  for  alimony  by  the 
wife  was  outlawed  by  the  Chancery  Court 
and  that  the  Court  of  Appeals  approved  such 
outlawing,  deciding  that  Mr.  Outlaw  is  out¬ 
lawed  and  must  pay  alimony  to  Mrs.  Outlaw 
who  was  not  outlawed. 

I.  S.  Gomborov, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

The  “Et  Als.” 

“Indian  names  even  in  the  same  family  are 
very  different.  See  155  P.  1147 — Squint  Eye 
et  al.  v.  Crooked  Arm  et  al.  (Oklahoma  ease). 
The  et  als.  were — Shoe  Boy,  Holy  Woman, 
Eating  Bull,  Mrs.  Little  Wolf,  and  Corn 
Stalk.” 

A.  B.  Campbell, 
Pawhuska,  Okl. 

Looking  Ahead 

I  have  worked  for  quite  a  good  many  years 
for  local  attorneys  and  thought  the  following 
might  be  appreciated  by  the  Docket.  I  now 
work  in  this  newspaper  office  and  this  came  to 
my  attention  last  week :  A  young  man  whom 
I  had  known  as  a  perfect  example  of  moron 
brought  in  an  item  of  news  announcing  his 


beauty  of  the  subject  matter.  This  beauty  can  be  achieved  with¬ 
out  poetizing;  so  there  would  not  be  any  sufficient  reason  for 
composing  a  work  of  art.  Thus  the  beauty  of  a  work  of  art  must 
be  primarily  attained  by  the  artistic  form. 

Literary  art  is  art  through  the  medium  of  language.  Poetry 
is  distinguished  from  prose  in  that  it  is  art  through  the  medium 
of  intensely  rhythmic  language.  That  is  to  say,  a  poem  is  some¬ 
thing  which  contains  unity  and  harmony,  perceived  as  such,  and 
achieved  through  the  medium  of  intensely  rhythmic  language. 
This  is  our  universal  concept  of  a  poem. 

This  concept  possesses  objective  identity,  I  believe,  with  the 
“rhythmic  phrase  saturated  with  meaning”  upon  which  Mr.  Eliot 
would  build  his  idea  of  poetry.  It  has  the  advantage  over  Mr. 
Eliot’s  explanation,  in  my  opinion,  because  while,  with  all  his 
delving  into  the  subconscious,  he  is  unable  to  explain  “saturation 
with  meaning,”  we  are  able  to  explain  “radiance”  by  means  of 
the  perception  of  unity  and  harmony. 

Our  concept  of  a  poem  is  universal  because  it  includes  all 
the  notes  imposed  upon  it  by  its  legitimate  superiors.  It  is  no 
more  than  universal  because  it  contains  no  more  than  the  notes 
imposed  upon  it  by  its  legitimate  superiors.  We  can  perceive 
unity  in  a  specific  poem  if  we  can  observe  it  as  self  contained 
upon  the  immeasurable  background  of  space  and  time  which 
is  not  it,  if  we  can  become  conscious  of  a  specific  poem.  I  do  not 
see  any  necessity  for  proving  that  we  so  perceive  unity  (the 
Latin  word  integritas  implies  unity  and  unicity  or  simply  “indi¬ 
viduality”)  since  we  could  cite  evidence  and  testimony  of  having 
observed  it  in  the  works  of  possible  adversaries  to  our  thesis. 
But  in  order  to  observe  this  unity  one  must  first  observe  the 
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manner  in  which  the  parts  are  correlated  to  produce  this  unity. 
But  if  we  can  then  reflect  that  the  parts  were  correlated  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  unity  of  the  whole  we  can  observe  the  harmony  of  the 
several  parts.  A  little  reflection  will  do  it.  But  since  we  can 
perceive  unity  and  harmony  in  a  poem  in  accordance  with  our 
definition,  we,  ipso  facto ,  perceive  the  radiance  in  a  poem.  The 
antecedent  of  the  proposition  made  a  few  pages  back,  being 
affirmed,  I  take  the  liberty  to  affirm  the  consequent:  that  our 
judgments  by  means  of  our  universal  concept  of  a  poem,  as 
defined,  are  objectively  valid. 

It  might  be  objected  that  many  people  have  drawn  objec¬ 
tively  valid  conclusions  regarding  poems  for  different  reasons 
than  those  substantiated  above.  It  would  be  answered  that,  in 
some  cases,  it  was  not  the  judgment  that  was  different  but  the 
interpretation  of  it  and  that,  in  other  cases,  there  was  no  point 
aroused  in  reference  to  which  this  invalid  system  would  differ 
from  a  valid  one. 

Secondly,  some  people  are  unable  to  observe  either  unity 
or  harmony  in  some  poems;  for  example,  T.  S.  Eliot’s  “The 
Waste  Land.”  Isn’t  this  an  admission  that  either  these  qualities 
are  in  the  subject  and  not  in  the  object,  or  that  they  vary  from 
person  to  person?  Our  answer  is,  of  course,  No.  If  anyone 
really  observes  something  in  an  object  there  is,  in  the  object,  a 
fundamental  justification  for  this  observation.  But  some  people 
really  observed  unity  and  harmony  in  “The  Waste  Land.” 

Do  these  qualities  then  vary  from  person?  We  must  dis¬ 
tinguish  between  the  thing  itself  and  our  appreciation  of  it.  The 
first  is  objective  and  does  not  vary.  Our  appreciation  depends 
upon  our  critical  ability  and  must  vary  in  accordance  with  it. 
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Other  Centuries  of  Progress 
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The  orphan  and  the  widow  here  for  his  protection  came, 

And  all  who  loved  an  honest  man  now  venerate  his  name. 

’Tis  true  he  wasn’t  perfect;  but  he  had  a  deal  of  sense, 

Was  honest  with  the  bench  and  bar  and  harbored  no  pretense. 
Although  he  was  a  man  of  words  he  did  most  kindly  deeds, 
Unhampered  by  the  blighting  curse  of  dead  and  musty  creeds. 

If  he  were  only  here  again  we’d  like  to  tell  him  how 
His  brother  lawyers  willingly  speak  kindly  of  him  now, 

And  how  they  ever  had  for  him  affection  and  respect, 
Regretting  that  they  treated  him  with  coldness  and  neglect. 

’Tis  strange  how  weak  all  mortals  are  in  strife  and  error  bred, 
And  how  we  fail  to  help  the  man  who  tries  to  go  ahead; 

It  matters  not  how  good  he  is  nor  yet  how  close  our  ties, 

We  seldom  say  the  best  of  him  until  our  fellow  dies. 

And  as  to  resolutions  with  their  honied  words  of  praise 
Abounding  in  “whereases”  writ  in  fine  and  fulsome  phrase, 
Why  wouldn’t  it  be  better  just  to  let  a  fellow  know 
We  think  a  little  bit  of  him  while  hustling  here  below? 


Dead  Men’s  Bones 


By  George  Harris  Webber 


(Many  a  man  to  perpetuate  his  memory 
leaves  an  estate  to  some  worthy  cause,  but  so 
hedges  it  with  restrictions  and  provisos,  which 
laudable  at  the  time,  become  incumbrances  in 
the  future,  vitiating  the  philanthrophy.  No 
man  should  throttle  the  future  with  his  whims, 
no  matter  how  honest  the  intent.  Let  the  fu¬ 
ture  take  care  of  itself.) 

The  rattle  of  dead  men’s  bones 
Goes  echoing  down  through  time 
Deafening  the  ear  to  progress 
By  fear  of  its  hideous  kind 


In  life  he  was  domineering, 

In  death  he  is  adamant, 

Still  holding  his  bony  fingers 
On  life,  this  selfish  savant. 

Shake  off  the  cadaverous  shackles 
And  forget  the  grave’s  dank  hold ; 
Let  in  the  refreshing  sunshine, 
Melting  his  grip  so  cold. 

Then  may  we  live  life  fully, 

Freed  from  this  selfish  ghoul, 
Forgetting  the  musty  grave-clothes 
Of  him  who’d  freeze  our  soul. 


<©=>  <§=» 


Other  Centuries  of  Progress 

Law  Firm 


On  the  evening  of  Friday,  February 
24,  1933,  the  Rowan  County  (N. 
C.)  Bar  Association  gave  a  ban¬ 
quet  in  honor  of  the  law  firm  of 
Craige  &  Craige  in  recognition  of 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  its  found¬ 


ing  and  continuous  practice  in  Salisbury, 
North  Carolina.  Kerr  Craige,  present  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  firm,  was  elected  president.  Bux¬ 
ton  Craige  made  an  address  on  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  Constitution  now  pending  be¬ 
fore  the  Legislature. 


In  the  definition  of  a  universal  concept  of  a  poem,  no  men¬ 
tion  was  made  of  the  laws  for  the  construction  of  the  various 
species  of  poetry.  Does  it  then  follow  that,  according  to  the 
definition,  a  bad  tragedy  can  be  a  good  poem?  We  would  answer 
this  difficulty  by  means  of  a  distinction :  a  tragedy  is  bad  because 
it  does  not  conform  to  some  rule  for  the  construction  of  poetry. 
If  the  rule  violated  is  one  which  depends  upon  some  note  which 
depends  upon  the  concept  of  “a  poem”  for  its  justification,  then 
the  tragedy  cannot  be  a  poem.  But  if  the  rule  violated  is  one 
which  does  not  depend  on  any  note  included  in  the  concept  of  a 
poem,  the  tragedy  will  indeed  be  bad  if  the  violation  is  flagrant, 
but  it  may  still  be  a  poem. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  there  has  been  no  differentiation 
between  “good”  poems  and  “bad”  poems,  and  no  mention  of 
“great”  poems.  But  it  is  the  fundamental  business  of  criticism 
to  distinguish  between  what  is  and  what  is  not  a  poem.  How¬ 
ever,  the  notions  “good”  and  “bad”  add  no  new  meaning  to  the 
word  poem.  A  “good”  poem  is  one  which  satisfies  our  idea  of 
a  poem.  A  “bad”  poem  doesn’t  satisfy  our  concept  of  a  poem,  is 
not  a  poem  at  all.  A  “great”  poem  is  one  which  satisfies  our  con¬ 
cept  of  poetry  to  an  eminent  degree.  It  is  longer  and  its  individu¬ 
ality  is  of  an  even  more  fundamental  and  distinctive  character. 

Is  it  not  possible  that  two  intelligent  critics  criticize  a  verse 
according  to  a  true  concept  of  a  poem  and  come  to  widely  diver¬ 
gent  opinions?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  sometimes  happens,  for 
not  everyone’s  skill  in  applying  principles  is  perfect.  By  com¬ 
paring  reasons  given  for  opposite  opinions,  one  should  acquire 
great  proficiency  in  weighing  considerations  of  technique. 

It  sometimes  occurs  that  a  verse  which  possesses  beauty 
by  virtue  of  its  being  art,  is  written  about  a  subject  which  lacks 
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beauty.  While  such  a  verse,  theoretically,  could  be  a  poem, 
nevertheless  it  is  sometimes  not  possible  to  distinguish  between 
the  two  aspects  and  prescind  from  the  material  aspect.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  we,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  prescind  from  the  virtue 
of  the  material,  we  can  appreciate  the  poetry.  Thus  many  people 
who  could  not  but  resent,  let  us  say,  the  politic  and  theology  of 
Shelley;  have  no  difficulty  in  ignoring  the  “philosophy”  of 
Khayam-Fitzgerald  and  passing  on  to  the  poetry  of  the  “Ruby- 
aiat.”  But  in  the  finest  poems  there  is  intrinsic  beauty  of  subject 
to  support,  not  supersede,  the  beauty  of  form. 

When  a  person  makes  a  judgment  concerning  poetry,  he 
instinctively  tends  to  explain  and  defend  that  judgment  by  show¬ 
ing  in  what  respect  the  particular  effort  agreed  or  disagreed  with 
his  conception  of  a  poem.  After  making  a  number  of  such  judg¬ 
ments  he  has  unearthed  several  thoughts  which  he  at  least  be¬ 
lieves  are  facts  about  poetry  in  general.  A  man  who  is  reluctant 
to  permit  uncoordinated  ideas  to  float  around  his  mind  would  be 
inclined  to  meditate  upon  these  ideas  until  he  is  certain  that  they 
are  in  complete  accord  with  each  other  and  with  poetry  itself; 
and  finally,  until  his  knowledge  of  poetry  is  a  complete  one. 
Ultimately,  his  curiosity  would  drive  him  back  to  first  principles 
when  his  knowledge  of  poetry  would  be  based  on  the  universal, 
ultimate  causes  of  its  enjoyment. 

When  a  man  studies  poetry  in  the  light  of  the  causes  of  its 
enjoyment  and  applies  the  thereby  acquired  knowledge  to  specific 
works,  he  is  able  to  discern  easily  between  those  things  in  a 
poem  which  are  permanent  and  necessary,  and  those  which  are 
transient  and  vary  from  work  to  work.  When  he  acquaints  him¬ 
self  with  the  poetry  of  two  or  more  entirely  different  civiliza¬ 
tions,  or  studies  the  mind  in  relation  to  its  enjoyment  of  poetry, 


pretty  much  the  same  effect  may  be  observed;  he  becomes  a 
transcendental  critic.  He  is  independent  of  his  own  age  inasmuch 
as  he  can  clearly  see  what  is  arbitrary  in  contemporary  poetry 
and  what  is  universal.  Furthermore,  he  can  judge  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  an  age  by  weighing  the  permanent  and  transient 
elements  in  its  poetry.  Moreover,  by  considering  such  transient 
elements  as  are  arbitrarily  inserted  by  the  poet,  he  is  able  to  ac¬ 
quaint  himself  with  the  creative  problems  of  his  age  and  by  con¬ 
sidering  the  elements  unnecessarily  demanded  by  the  readers,  he 
is  able  to  discover  what  difficulties  they  encounter  in  the  appre¬ 
ciation  of  poetry.  Such  a  critic  would  have  a  fairly  exact 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  poetry,  the  limitations  of  the 
contemporary  reading  public  and  the  limitations  and  talents  of 
contemporary  poets.  In  regard  to  the  poets  he  would  also  have 
a  duty :  with  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  poetry,  he 
should  guard  and  educate  them  toward  a  poetry  as  universal  and 
intransient  as  possible.  It  sometimes  occurs  that  the  poets  and 
lesser  critics  of  a  locality  are  at  total  variance  as  to  the  ingredi¬ 
ents  of  a  poem.  The  writers  of  poetry,  having  far  more  delicate 
sensitivities,  are  much  more  susceptible  to  the  mutations  in  a 
civilization  while  the  readers  are  far  more  conservative ;  holding 
out,  usually,  for  a  permanence  not  only  in  the  essential  qualities 
of  a  poem  but  also  in  the  accidental  ones.  A  deadlock  occurs, 
until  someone  possessing  or  feigning  to  possess  the  elevation  and 
sublimity  of  our  transcendental  critic,  offers  to  mediate  the  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion. 

Critics,  as  a  rule,  are  only  too  glad  to  assume  the  function 
of  criticism  which  resembles  that  of  a  physician.  But  usually, 
it  is  a  poet  who  assumes  the  duties  of  arbitration  in  such  a  con¬ 
tingency  as  I  have  outlined;  for  a  poet  is  eminently  fitted  for 
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“transcendental  criticism”  since  he  usually  has  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  poetry  than  the  layman.  This  arbi¬ 
tration  requires  the  discernment  of  a  dogmatic  theologian,  for  the 
critic  must  reconcile  several  considerations  in  order  to  reach  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  decision  and  one  in  any  way  permanent:  What  do  the 
circumstances  influencing  the  poets  permit  them  to  write  ?  What 
do  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  readers  of  poetry  force 
them  to  demand  ?  Can  the  two  schools  of  opinion  be  reconciled  ? 
Is  another  solution  of  the  difficulty  being  entirely  overlooked? 
Which  opinion,  if  it  were  to  be  submitted  to,  would  probably 
result  in  a  poetry  which  was  more  a  true  and  universal  poetry 
than  the  other? 

If  he  succeeds  in  answering  these  questions  so  as  to  form  a 
suitable  solution  of  the  difficulty  he  will  be  able  to  produce  a 
uniformity  in  the  conception  of  poetry  of  some  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries.  But  there  will  be  some  poets  and  readers  who,  while 

in  the  interim  they  are  being  brought  around  to  a  more  equable 
state  of  mind,  will  insist  upon  clinging  to  their  opinions;  the 
terms  upon  which  the  decision  was  made,  vary;  the  complexion 
of  the  age,  being  a  transient  thing,  changes,  and  necessitates  a 
solution  that  is  different,  as  far  as  unessential  qualities  make 
things  different.  This  position  of  the  critic  as  mediator  between 
the  poets  and  readers  of  a  large  and  distinct  community  is  the 
highest  place  and  most  elevated  function  to  which  he  can  aspire. 

It  would  be  incomplete  to  discuss  the  function  of  the  critic 
as  mediator  and  not  to  dwell  for  a  moment  upon  its  immediate 
application.  In  the  middle  of  the  second  decade  of  this  century, 
the  disparity  of  opinion  about  the  nature  of  poetry  between  the 
poets  and  the  general  public  proceeded  to  something  of  a  crisis. 
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Quests  at  a  reception  and  tea  given  by  the  Rev.  Louis  J.  Gallagher,  S.  J.,  president  of  Boston  College,  to  members  of  the 
iw  school  faculty  and  their  families  at  the  Boston  College  library  yesterday.  Front  row,  left  to  right:  Mrs.  Vincent 
.  Roberts,  Mrs.  Daniel  J.  Lyne,  Mrs.  John  J.  Burns,  Mrs.  J  ohn  E.  Swift,  Miss  Edith  Dooley  and  Fr.  Gallagher.  Back 
>w:  Judge  John  J.  Burns,  Daniel  J.  Lyne,  the  Rev.  John  B.  Creeden,  S.  J.,  Judge  John  E.  Swift  and  Dean  Dennis  A. 
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Those  who  were  concerned  with  the  judgment  of  poetry  for  the 
most  part  preserved  the  Romantic  tradition  in  which  they  were 
educated.  On  the  other  hand  many  prominent  poets  tended  to 
reject  an  explanation  of  poetry  based  upon  an  idea  of  “self- 
expression.”  Their  reasons,  it  must  be  admitted,  were  some¬ 
times  widely  divergent. 

First,  there  were  skeptics  and  pessimists  who,  not  having 
anything  to  express,  were  naturally  adverse  to  any  theory  which 
depended  upon  self-expression  as  its  raison  d'etre.  Then  there 
were  those  people,  sensitive  and  refined  of  nature,  who  found  it 
embarrassing  either  to  conceive  themselves  as  professors  and 
proselytes  or  their  readers  as  confidantes  and  father-confessors. 
Thirdly,  there  were  people  of  rare  discernment  and  insight  who 
were  adverse  to  Romanticism  from  a  priori  principle.  Finally 
there  were  a  few  self-possessed  people  who,  being  able  to  express 
their  religiosity  in  prayer,  their  philosophy  in  theses,  and  their 
politics  in  stump-speeches,  or  all  in  after-dinner  conversation,  had 
no  inner  necessity  to  use  their  poetry  as  a  vehicle  of  self- 
expression. 

The  movement,  which  was  one  to  revise  the  terms  of  the 
contract  between  poet  and  reader  so  that  certain  things  should  be 
tolerated  and  others  should  not  be  arbitrarily  demanded,  was 
only  partially  successful.  The  modern  reading  public  is  only 
a  little  less  insular  than  it  was.  It  is  the  author’s  opinion  that 
perhaps  the  best  explanation  of  the  failure  of  the  movement  was 
the  fact  that  the  founders  failed  to  convert  the  pedagogues  as  a 
class.  This  was  particularly  fatal  in  view  of  the  nature  of  their 
adversary.  For  Romanticism,  as  a  means  of  propaganda  for  a 
poet’s  opinions  about  fundamental  matters,  gives  the  reader  an 
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opportunity  to  observe  his  ideals  represented  as  noble.  This 
means  becomes  very  easily  confused  with  the  end.  Faith  in  the 
subject  matter  is  insidiously  transferred  to  faith  in  the  medium. 
The  reader  becomes,  not  convinced  that  the  scope  of  poetry  in¬ 
cludes  all  ideality,  but  persuaded.  When  a  person  has  been  edu¬ 
cated  to  this  persuasion,  when  it  inheres  in  his  implicit  outlook 
on  life  (as  in  the  case  of  the  saintly  Abbe  who  would  substitute 
poetry  for  prayer)  it  is  not  easy  to  appeal  to  a  man’s  sense  of 
order  and  proportion. 

That  the  impulse  towards  a  new  conception  of  poetry  had  no 
lasting  effect  among  the  faculty  of  one  of  our  most  prominent  and 
progressive  American  Universities  seems  ably  demonstrated  by 
the  following  editorial  from  the  May  issue  of  “The  Harvard 
Advocate : 


CAMBRIDGE  ACROSS  THE  OCEAN 

With  the  return  of  Mr.  Eliot  to  his  native,  if  forsaken,  shore  under  the  aegis  of  a 
prodigal  Alma  Mater,  Cambridge  suffered  another  of  its  periodic  literary  jolts.  For 
in  summoning  Eliot  to  its  lecture-platform,  the  University  tacitly  indicated  its  accep¬ 
tance  of  the  “New  order  of  things”  in  poetry  and  criticism.  Intangibly,  but  none  the 
less  surely,  the  Post-Bellum  Bitter  Boys  came  into  their  own  along  Brattle  Street  and  in 
the  Yard.  Cautious  instructors  might  no  longer  close  their  surveys  of  English  poetry 
with  a  bon  mot  for  the  expiring  wheezes  of  Georgian  stagnation  and  a  jest  at  the  expense 
of  Imagism. 

As  a  gesture,  and  certainly  one  long  overdue,  Mr.  Eliot’s  appointment  can  only 
be  applauded;  quite  as  surely,  his  fulfilment  of  his  duties  have  more  than  justified  the 
choice.  But  one  aspect  of  his  visit  does  remain  very  much  in  doubt — the  fitness  of 
the  University  itself  to  receive  him  and  to  profit  by  his  brilliance.  Who  can  say  that 
Eliot  has  not  found  Harvard  a  veritable  “waste  land”  of  an  intellectual  center,  peopled 
with  “stuffed  men  and  hollow  men,”  undeserving  of  the  benefits  he  had  to  offer? 
Naturally  enough,  he  has  never  so  much  as  hinted  that  such  was  the  case;  no  such 
breach  of  courtesy  might  be  expected  from  classicist,  royalist,  and  Anglo-Roman.  But 
Harvard  stands  unacquitted,  even  though  the  charge  has  not  been  openly  formulated. 
And  only  an  unworthy  smugness  on  her  part  might  lead  her  to  dismiss  it  without 
examination. 

For  where  is  that  nucleus  of  undergraduate  literati  which  should  logically  be 
present  in  a  university  of  the  size,  position,  and  tradition  of  Harvard?  Where  indeed? 
Rather  obviously,  it  is  almost  non-existent.  Save  for  the  comparatively  small  group 
interested  in  the  Advocate  and  a  few  intellectual  cliques,  there  is  no  organized  body 
of  potential  authors.  The  chief  aims  of  the  existing  courses  in  composition  are  to  teach 
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financial  success  and  introduce  big  business  methods  to  the  pen.  Since  the  appearance 
some  years  since  of  an  anthology  of  Some  Harvard  Poets  there  has  been  no  visible  trace 
of  direction  or  cohesion  in  undergraduate  writing. 

By  contrast  with  this  depressing  state  of  affairs,  the  work  of  our  contemporaries 
of  recent  years  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  especially  cheering.  There  a  group  of 
young  men,  stimulated  by  the  astute  criticism  of  Mr.  I.  A.  Richards,  have  produced 
poetry  of  more  than  passing  merit.  Indeed,  they  seem  to  have  profited  by  the  technical 
advances  of  the  “New  Poetry”  without  merely  parroting  it;  they  are  trying  to  make 
the  new  theories  a  basis  for  their  own  individuality.  How  well  they  have  succeeded  in 
this  aim  may  be  deduced  from  a  casual  study  of  the  variation  in  method  and  approach 
which  they  present. 

Yet  these  young  English  poets  have  exhibited  a  very  definite  sense  of  co-ordination; 
they  have  their  objectives  in  view  and  have  set  about  to  reach  them.  Two  magazines, 
Experiment  and  Venture ,  both  widely  read  and  commended  in  England,  were  the 
inevitable  products  of  their  activity.  And  these  have  been  succeeded  by  two  anthologies, 
equally  successful.  Probably,  the  “Cambridge  Movement,”  as  it  has  been  called,  will 
not  reach  the  proportions  of  a  Renaissance,  such  as  the  course  of  English  poetry  has 
sometimes  known;  nevertheless,  it  has  already  proven  itself  a  force  in  English  letters. 

The  inference  that  Harvard  should  now  be  experiencing  a  similar  phenomenon 
would  be  ridiculous;  literary  movements  are  not  a  matter  of  everyday  occurrence.  This 
fails  to  excuse,  however,  the  condition  of  mediocrity  now  extant,  and  one  may  well 
wonder  whether  it  is  purely  a  matter  of  coincidence,  having  no  definable  cause.  A 
plausible  solution  of  the  question  lies  in  Harvard’s  lack  of  a  guiding  mentor  such  as 
Mr.  Richards;  further,  what  activity  there  is  in  the  University  is  carried  on  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  English  Department.  Yet  again,  the  obvious  inference  is  untenable, 
for  it  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  Harvard’s  instructors  of  composition  are  incompetent 
or  of  inferior  calibre.  The  tradition  of  Barrett  Wendell,  of  Dean  Briggs,  of  “Copey” 
is  a  rich  one,  but  there  are  two  men  now  at  Harvard  well  able  to  uphold  it.  Hence, 
one  is  obliged  to  conclude  the  lack  of  enthusiasm  derives  from  little  more  than  “a 
little  folding  of  the  hands  for  sleep”  and  the  widespread  belief  that  an  education  con¬ 
sists  in  absorption  for  future  exudation  rather  than  in  creative  activity.  The  art  of 
writing  cannot  be  taught;  nevertheless,  might  one  not  hope  that  a  few  more  instructors 
be  found  who  do  not  guide  composition  by  quoting  TIME  and  the  NEW  YORKER  or 
showing  lantern  slides  of  scenes  from  “Dickens’  England”? 

If  we  were  following  the  theory  of  Leon  Trotsky  regarding 
the  permanent  revolution,  we  might  say  that  since  the  first  revo¬ 
lution  reached  its  peak  in  1914  and  the  ebb  was  at  its  lowest  in 
the  fall  of  1932,  the  second  and  successful  revolution  would  occur 
after  a  period  equivalent  to  that  which  elapsed  between  these 
two  dates,  in  1950  or  thereabouts.  The  prophecy  would  probably 
be  fulfilled,  for  there  are  too  many  intelligent  and  intellectually 
influential  people  who  are  possessed  of  a  tolerant  and  unprovin¬ 
cial  view  of  poetry  and  too  many  foetal  poets  in  physical  aliena¬ 
tion  from  their  countrymen  (if  they  are  affluent)  in  the  Ameri- 
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can  colonies  of  Paris  and  Majorca,  or  at  least  in  spiritual  exile, 
who  realize  the  crying  need  that  an  audience  should  be  assembled 
for  them.  Tentatively,  some  two  or  three  thousand  people,  by 
no  means  bearing  a  stamp  of  organization  but  rather  spontane¬ 
ously,  have  contrived  to  isolate  themselves  in  the  enjoyment, 
among  their  contemporaries,  of  rather  esoteric  and  recondite 
poets.  They  have  left  the  general  public  in  peace  with  their 
Guests  and  Millays  and  Robinsons. 

This  makeshift  strikes  me  as  implying  a  Pharasaical  atti¬ 
tude  which  is  not  exactly  laudable.  But  it  is,  I  trust,  only  a 
temporary  and  preparatory  palladium.  But  however  self 
righteous  they  may  be  they  could  not  rival,  in  their  objectionable 
character,  the  attitude  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Housman.  They  at  least 
give  the  devil  his  due.  Their  conception  of  poetry  permits  them 
to  recognize  the  merits  of  Romantic  poetry.  But  according  to 
Mr.  Housman’s  extremely  subjective  canons  of  art,  if  a  poem 
(particularly  the  works  of  Pope  and  his  contemporaries)  does 
not  produce  the  effects  upon  him  which  he  is  used  to  associate 
with  his  favorite  poetry  it  is  not  poetry;  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  innumerable  sane  and  responsible  people,  after  serious  study 
and  impartial  reflection,  pronounced  definitely  contrary  opinions. 
There  is  no  question  of  the  Leslie  Stephen  (Supreme  Irony!) 
lecturer  not  being  per  se  or  per  accidens,  fallible. 

A  scientific  critic  would  be  far  more  humble  than  Mr.  Hous¬ 
man.  If  he  were  to  discover  that  some  sane  and  responsible 
critic,  on  his  own  testimony  enjoyed  a  verse  as  poetry,  he  would 
conclude  that  there  was  probably  some  justification  for  this 
enjoyment  in  the  poem  itself,  and  would  investigate  it  to  verify 
the  supposition.  It  is,  I  think,  a  less  tedious  operation  than  sit¬ 
ting  around  waiting  to  observe  tears  in  Mr.  Housman’s  eyes. 
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A  local  literature 

The  thought  recently  oc¬ 
curred  to  the  editor  that  The  Stylus  has  never,  within  his 
memory,  been  representative  of  the  college  in  the  same  sense 
and  with  the  same  emphasis  that,  for  example,  the  football 
team  is,  and  has  been.  For  while  the  football  players  have 
aimed,  not  merely  to  play  well,  but  to  play  in  such  a  fashion 
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as  to  be  true  to  the  college;  I  can  remember  no  literary  man 
around  here  who  consciously  attempted  to  be  true  to  Boston 
College  in  the  concrete;  to  create  what  would  be  in  the  strict¬ 
est  sense  of  the  word,  a  Boston  College  Literature.  That  they 
did  produce  a  magazine  which  gave  honor  to  the  college,  can¬ 
not  be  gainsaid. 

Three  seasons  ago,  The  Stylus  was  “Catholic”;  two  sea¬ 
sons  ago,  it  was  “Mediaeval”;  last  year,  “Bostony.”  Review¬ 
ing  the  programs  of  these  years  restricting  more  and  more 
our  approach  to  writing,  it  would  seem  inevitable  that  the 

present  editor  should  conceive  the  idea  of  its  magazine  which 
was  localized  in  its  ethos.  Fortunately,  it  did  not  have  to 
pass  through  a  pro-Chestnut  Hill  stage. 

We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  anyone  in  this  age  and 
country  conceived  so  deeply  of  a  college  as  a  single  com¬ 
munity,  that  he  saw  its  literary  magazine  as  the  college’s  own 
private  possession;  with  the  signature  of  its  peculiar  genius 
branded  upon  it.  But  considering  the  avowed  purpose  of  such 
a  periodical,  it  is  an  extraordinarily  simple  thought. 

Venturing  a  haphazard  prospectus  of  such  a  literature 
we  might  say  that  it  will  be  intelligent  (because  we  are  intel¬ 
ligent  beings)  and  therefore  might  rightly  concern  itself  with 
those  problems  which  are  the  burden  of  all  intelligent  beings: 
masculine  (because  this  is  not  a  coeducational  institution) ; 
Catholic  (because  most  of  us  are  members  of  that  congrega¬ 
tion  and  because  the  purpose  of  the  college  is  Catholic  educa¬ 
tion,  though  this  does  not  necessitate  preoccupation  in  the 
contemplative  life) ;  American  (because  we  have  been  born  to 
the  purple  of  this  Democracy),  though  it  need  not  be  100% 
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American.  This  is  only  the  beginning  of  the  anatomy  of  such  a 
literature.  The  more  precise  and  individual  qualities  could  not 
be  catalogued  or  adequately  defined.  If  they  could  be  defined 
and  set  down  clearly,  there  would  be  no  reason  for  this  prospec¬ 
tive  literature. 

How  we  are  to  succeed  in  being  true  to  Boston  College  in 
the  same  way  that  recent  American  poets  have  striven  to  be  true 
to  America,  we  cannot  say.  It  is  the  personal  problem  of  the 
individual  writer.  But  we  do  take  honest  pride  in  arriving  at 
this  point  of  view  and  making  this  resolution. 
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saccharine  straight 


After  such  pleasures,  by  Dorothy  Parker 

Dorothy  Parker’s  prose  has  changed 
but  little  since  her  publication  three  years  ago  of  “Laments  for 
the  Living,”  but  the  very  fact  that  her  current  collection  of 
sketches  and  stories  measures  up  to  the  standards  of  its  prede¬ 
cessor  makes  it  a  notable  achievement.  In  her  own  particular 
genre  Miss  Parker  is  indisputably  without  peer.  She  sees  the 
people  and  things  we  all  see,  but  sees  them  with  the  most  en¬ 
gagingly  malicious  eye,  and  her  deftly  satirical  pen — praise  be — 
never  makes  a  clumsy,  blundering  stroke.  The  most  amazing 
thing  about  her  art  lies  in  her  own  unobtrusiveness;  in  spite 
of  the  color  and  individuality  of  her  style  she  manifests  a  con¬ 
stancy  startling  in  woman  in  carefully  refraining  from  injecting 
in  her  sketches  the  slightest  subjective  element.  In  respect  to 
this  clean  objectivity  she  differs  most  from  Max  Beerbohm,  the 
eminent  English  satirist.  Mr.  Beerbohm  looks  at  the  world  and 
lets  his  readers  look  at  it  with  him,  lets  them  share  his  thought 
and  whimsical  reactions  to  the  object  of  his  gaze.  Dorothy 
Parker,  on  the  other  hand,  merely  points  with  her  finger  and  runs 
away.  Somehow,  though,  there  is  a  distinctive  flourish  to  her 
pointing;  somehow  she  manages  to  point  out  just  the  right 
things  before  she  flees  the  scene. 
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“After  Such  Pleasures”  opens  with  “Horsie,”  a  delicately  pa¬ 
thetic  portrayal  of  a  poor  nurse,  burdened  with  a  most  unfor¬ 
tunately  equine  countenance  and  characteristics,  on  duty  in  the 
home  of  a  wealthy  and  handsome  young  couple.  The  sketch 
is  rich  in  humor  and  the  poignant  contrast  is  handled  with  ex¬ 
quisite  restraint.  In  “Here  We  Are”  we  are  afforded  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  intimate  insight  into  the  beginning  of  a  very  promising 
honeymoon.  “The  Waltz”  is  a  positively  riotous  monologue, 
and  in  “Diary  of  a  New  York  Lady,”  the  recurring  refrain  is 
used  in  satire  with  admirable  effect.  Then  there  is  the  refined 
young  lady  in  the  green  lace  who  is  so  lonely  for  Paris,  the  hand¬ 
some  youth  whom  so  many  women  adore,  the  imaginative  little 
lady  who  wanted  to  be  an  actress;  in  general,  a  typical  and 
unmistakable  Parker  host. 

It  is  by  no  means  a  book  of  tremendous  import,  by  no  means 
a  book  one  must  read,  but  to  read  it  is  glorious  fun  which  it 
would  be  too  bad  to  miss.  Most  young  men  are  ardent  admirers 
of  Dorothy  Parker.  And  book  reviewers  like  ourselves,  albeit 
a  dour  lot,  are  no  exception. 


Creative  America,  by  Ludwig  Lewisohn 

As  a  rule  it  is  no  easy  task  to 
review  fairly  and  without  bias  an  anthology.  If  the  selections 
included  are  such  as  win  the  approval  of  the  reviewer,  very  little 
is  conclusively  proved  other  than  the  patent  fact  that  there  ex¬ 
ists  between  anthologist  and  reviewer  a  remarkable  conformity  of 
taste.  And  on  the  other  hand,  should  the  selections  rankle  and 
irk  the  reviewer,  what  can  he  do  but  declaim  against  the  poor 
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compiler’s  reprehensible  taste?  And  even  though  he  may  be 
right  in  so  doing,  it  is  hardly  fitting  and  proper  thus  to  proclaim 
so  emphatically  one’s  infallibility  in  matters  literary.  So  all  in 
all,  an  anthology  is  scarcely  a  satisfactory  object  of  a  review. 

But  Mr.  Lewisohn — for  which  much  thanks — has  given  us 
an  anthology  of  quite  a  different  stamp.  Lest  I  detract  in  any 
way  from  the  manifest  fastidiousness  and  scrupulous  care  of  the 
book,  I  should  hesitate  to  maintain  that  this  is  an  anthology 
which  it  is  easy  to  review,  but  it  is  undeniably  difficult  in  a  far 
nobler  and  far  more  delightful  way  than  most  compilations.  In 
fact,  its  chief  difficulty  is  the  inescapable  duty  it  lays  upon  the 
reviewer  of  evincing  full  and  suitable  appreciation  of  Mr.  Lewi- 
sohn’s  workmanship. 

The  first  and  most  admirable  virtue  of  the  book  is  the 
scholarly  method  of  its  construction:  from  the  very  beginnings 
down  to  the  present  day,  from  William  Bradford  to  Hart  Crane, 
the  outstanding  and  influential  makers  of  our  American  litera¬ 
ture — the  poets,  the  novelists,  the  dramatists,  the  critics — all 
are  represented  by  passages  from  their  works,  chosen,  not  with 
an  eye  to  the  intrinsic  beauty  and  charm  of  the  passage,  but 
with  an  eye  to  the  salient  characteristics  of  the  style  of  the  au¬ 
thors,  chosen  to  manifest  clearly  their  derivations  and  directions, 
their  perfections  and  flaws,  their  triumphs  and  failures.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  strictly  speaking,  this  volume  is  not  one  to  be 
read  alone;  it  should  be  read  in  conjunction  with  Lewisohn ’s 
earlier  work,  “Expression  in  America,”  wherein  he  analyzes  fully 
this  same  broad  field  of  American  letters  and  gives  detailed 
criticisms  of  these  same  writers  who  are  represented  in  his  “Cre¬ 
ative  America.”  In  other  words,  this  anthology  is  really  intended 
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as  an  illustration  of  his  critical  volume.  Most  of  us  who  have 
read  “Expression  in  America”  should  be  exceedingly  grateful  to 
Mr.  Lewisohn  for  this  service  he  has  rendered  in  publishing  such 
an  illustration.  For  very  few  indeed  have  sufficient  leisure  to 
read  as  widely  and  fully  as  would  be  necessary  to  appreciate — 
vindicate  or  deny — the  author’s  criticisms  in  that  excellent  book. 
Though  not  the  ideal  solution  of  the  difficulty,  “Creative  Amer¬ 
ica”  is  an  incomparable  help. 

But  not  only  in  its  general  outlines  is  the  anthology  methodi¬ 
cal.  Besides  treating  his  writers  chronologically,  Mr.  Lewisohn 
has  even  followed  the  scheme  of  his  preceding  work  to  the  extent 
of  separating  these  writers  and  placing  them  in  their  distinct 
literary  periods  and  groups,  as  among  the  Polite  Writers,  the 
Transcendentalists,  and  so  on.  Not  every  anthologist  is  so  quali¬ 
fied  in  scholarship  as  Mr.  Lewisohn,  not  every  one  so  pains¬ 
taking. 

Nor  is  it  every  anthologist  who  is  so  complete.  Generally, 
regardless  of  how  favorably  we  are  impressed  by  the  compiler’s 
taste,  we  grumble  in  discontent  because  he  has  omitted  this, 
that,  or  the  other  author.  But  Mr.  Lewisohn,  though  he  has  by 
no  means  included  all  of  our  more  prominent  literary  figures, 
has  managed  to  include  passages  of  so  many,  and  of  so  many 
literary  forms,  that  even  the  most  irascible  should  be  ashamed 
to  murmur. 

In  short,  any  one  seeking  a  swiftly  thorough  panoramic  view 
of  our  American  literature,  of  its  achievements,  its  tendencies, 
and  weaknesses,  will  look  far  indeed  for  a  more  satisfying  and 
illuminative  volume  than  “Creative  America.” 


G.  C. 
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humoresque 


I  was  working  for  the  American  Stuffed  Owl  Company  of 
Chelsea,  “attractive  outdoor  work,  good  hours,  excellent  remun¬ 
eration  if  you  have  moderate  ability  and  are  willing  to  work. 
$100  guarantee  for  30  days.”  Yeah,  it’s  a  sure  hit!  For  each 
stuffed  owl  you  sell,  at  $10  an  owl,  you  get  $2.50.  If  you 
make  twenty  calls  a  day,  and  each  call  a  thirty-minute  inter¬ 
view  explaining  the  beauties  and  practical  value  of  American 
Stuffed  Owls  (total  10  hours),  you  will  receive  $3,333  for  each 
day’s  work,  upon  presentation  of  a  signed  statement  from  each 
prospect  interviewed  to  the  effect  that  you  interviewed  them 
for  the  allotted  length  of  time.  You  can  readily  see  what  a 
money-making  proposition  this  was.  Of  course,  I  had  to  make 
a  $10.00  deposit  for  my  course  in  salesmanship  and  my  sample 
stuffed  owl,  but  think  of  the  money  I  would  make  hand  over 
fist  once  I  got  started!  For,  in  the  last  analysis,  what  home 
could  afford  to  be  without  an  American  Stuffed  Owl?  I  wasn’t 
going  to  sell  anything,  I  was  helping  fulfill  a  national  demand ! 

For  those  of  you  who  are  accustomed  to  split  your  spleens  when 
your  mother-in-law  breaks  her  ankle,  here’s  the  “joke.” 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  to  talk  for  thirty  minutes 
each  to  twenty  people  in  one  day.  Secondly,  people  are  only 
home  a  total  of  17^3  minutes  a  day.  Thirdly,  nobody  wants  a 
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stuffed  owl,  anyway.  Fourthly,  if  they  did,  they  aren’t  going  to 
pay  $10  for  one.  (They  can  look  at  Bobby  Sheraton  for 
nothing.) 

But  I  was  oblivious  to  all  this,  my  friends,  and  felt  cer¬ 
tain  I  would  earn  enough  to  pay  for  four  years’  college  tuition, 
expenses  and  laboratory  breakage  fee,  a  ticket  to  the  Junior 
Prom,  and  a  trip  to  Europe,  all  in  one  summer !  Now  the  night 
before  my  first  day  in  the  field  I  met  a  friend  at  the  Sewing 
Circle  and  told  him  of  my  mad  millions  project.  He  listened 
patiently  for  a  while,  busily  cross-stitching  all  the  time,  then, 
scratching  his  ear  with  a  watermelon,  he  said: 

“Oh,  yeah?  Well,  listen,  Mr.-Stuffed-Owl-On-Unwilling- 
and-Unsuspecting-Public-Foister.  There’s  a  guy  at  15  Montague 
Street  in  Ashmont  that’s  got  a  way  of  getting  rid  of  guys  like 
you  that’ll  sink  the  Fullers  in  five  weeks!  Try  him  if  you’re 
so  darn  good!”  and  went  back  to  his  knitting. 

Now  I  hadn’t  paid  my  $10  for  nothing.  They  had  told  us 
at  the  office  just  how  to  deal  with  these  systematic  objectors. 
There  wasn’t  an  objection  that  couldn’t  be  answered.  So  next 
morning  bright  and  early  found  me  at  the  door  of  No.  15. 

“Good  morning!”  I  said.  “Mr.  E.  Kayef?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  Mr.  Kayef,  I  represent  the  Am - ” 

“Come  in.  Come  in !  Come  in !  !  ” 

“Thank  you!” 

“I  rep - ” 

“Sit  down.  Sit  down!” 

“Mr.  Kayef,  I  represent  the  American  St - ” 
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“What  did  you  say  your  name  was?” 

“I  didn’t.  Smith.  Hazeltine  W.  Smith.” 

“That’s  a  good  honest  name.  Some  people  go  for  fancy 
names,  but  not  me.  Tf  it  was  good  enough  for  my  father,  it 
is  good  enough  for  me,’  I  always  say.  Don’t  ever  change  your 
name,  Mr.  Smith.” 

“I  won’t.  I  represent - ” 

“Where  are  you  from,  Mr.  Smith?” 

“I  was  just  about  to  tell  you.  I  represent  the  American - ” 

“Wait!”  he  said,  in  a  voice  that  nearly  knocked  me  over. 
“Maybe  I  should  call  you  ‘Hazy,’  just  so’s  you’ll  feel  more  at 
home.” 

I  smiled  in  due  appreciation. 

“Or  wait,  maybe  I  should  call  you  ‘Teeny’ !  Which  do  they 
call  you  most?” 

I  answered  him  that  it  would  make  no  difference;  either 
nickname  would  do. 

“No,  of  course  it  really  doesn’t  make  any  difference,  so 
let’s  have  it  ‘Hazy’  as  we  said  at  first.” 

I  breathed  a  .sigh  of  relief,  and  began  to  take  the  green 
flannel  coverning  off  my  sample  owl. 

“Mr.  Kayef,”  I  began  anew,  “I  represent  the  Americ - ” 

“Where  did  you  say  you  were  from,  Hazy,  Cambridge? 
Don’t  happen  to  know  Happy  Joe  Beerbottom,  do  you?  Or 
Mike  de  Luca?” 

“No,  I  don’t,”  I  said,  slightly  irritated.  “I  live  in  Newton.” 

“Ah,  Newton,  Newton,  beautiful  Newton!”  he  said  with  a 
rapt  expression.  “How  often  I’ve  longed  to  live  there.  Where 
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else  in  the  world  does  one  find  such  lovely  residences,  such  gor¬ 
geous  gardens,  and  streets  that  ramble  about  in  the  quaintest 
fashion  amid  the  most  lovely  estates?  Where  ever  in  view  are 
the  Gothic  Towers  of  the  College,  and  where  one  may  walk  by 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  New  England  lakes.  Did  you  ever  park 
by  the  reservoir,  Teeny,  I  mean,  Hazy?” 

This  last  question  took  me  by  surprise.  I  stammeringly 
admitted  I  had.  He  went  on. 

“You’re  certainly  fortunate  in  living  in  Newton.  It’s  the 
most  wonderful  place  to  have  a  home.  Do  you  live  there  with 
your  folks?” 

“Yes,  I  do.”  I  was  beginning  to  squirm. 

“Lucky  boy.  Lucky  boy.  Which  one  do  you  favor?  Your 
mother?  They  must  be  handsome,  both  of  them.  They  must 
miss  you  when  you  go  out  to  work.  By  the  way,  what  do  you 
do  for  a  living,  Mr.  Smith?  I  mean,  Hazy.” 

“I  represent  the - ” 

“Wait!”  he  thundered,  “let’s  not  talk  shop.  I  just  thought 
of  something  awfully  funny  that  happened  to  me  the  other  day. 
I’ll  tell  you  about  it.  May  take  your  mind  off  business  and  its 
worries.” 

I  was  beginning  to  perspire.  I  tried  to  object  weakly,  but 
he  didn’t  seem  to  notice. 

“The  only  reason  I  mention  this,”  he  went  on,  “is  because 
I  see  by  that  specimen  you  have  in  your  hand  (indicating  the 
American  Stuffed  Owl  of  Chelsea)  that  you  are  a  fancier  of 
stuffed  species.  Furthermore,  you  have  a  very  sympathetic  face. 
You’ll  appreciate  this,  I  know.” 
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“My  cow!”  I  thought. 

“Then  you’re  a  fancier!”  I  exclaimed,  hope  rising  in  my 
breast. 

“Oh,  my,  yes.  I  have  a  whole  attic  full  of  stuffed  owls. 
That’s  just  the  beautiful  point.  You  see,  what  I  started  to  tell 
you  was  that  just  the  other  day  a  fellow  came  here  trying  to 
sell  me  a  stuffed  owl.  Imagine  it!  Of  course,  he  didn’t  know 
I’m  in  the  business,  in  a  moderate  sort  of  way,  so  you  could 
hardly  blame  him.  But  come  now,  you,”  he  said,  “you’re  inter¬ 
ested  in  stuffed  birds,  aren’t  you?” 

“Yes,”  I  said,  grabbing  at  a  straw,  “in  fact,  I  represent  the 
American - ” 

“Well!”  he  said,  rising  /with  finality.  “Come  upstairs  and 
look  over  my  collection.  You  might  see  something  you’d  like 
to  take  away  with  you.  Come  up.  Come  up.” 

This  was  more  than  I  could  stand;  after  all,  I’m  human. 
Grabbing  up  my  owl  and  my  stuffed  hat,  I  stood  up  to  go. 

“I’m  sorry,  sir,”  I  said,  with  a  cracking  voice.  “I  really 
must  be  getting  on.  I’ve  an  engagement.” 

“Oh !  ”  he  said,  as  if  he  were  going  to  cry.  “And  just  when 
we  were  getting  along  so  well.  I’m  sure  you  would  have  enjoyed 
my  collection.” 

“I’m  sure  of  it !  ”  I  said.  “Sorry.” 

Discomfiture  blazing  in  my  aural  extremities,  I  suffered  my¬ 
self  to  be  ushered  out. 

“What  a  crafty  guy !  ”  I  thought.  I  was  so  distraught  I  fell 
down  the  steps,  and  my  hat  landed  in  the  gutter  and  the  owl  in 
the  hat. 

I’m  not  sure,  but  I  think  I  heard  a  dry  little  chuckle  as  the 
door  closed  above  me. 
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10DD  BITS  IN  THE  NEWS 


By  Associated  Press. 

Drunks  Must  Pay  Own  Fares. 

NEW  CASTLE,  Pa.— They’ll  still 
go  when  the  wagon  comes  in  New 
Castle,  but  they’re  going  to  pay  for 
the  ride.  Asserting  that  "If  a  man 
can  pay  two  bits  for  a  shot  of 
liquor,  he  can  afford  to  pay  for  the 
use  of  the  police  car  if  he  gets 
drunk.”  Mayor  Mayne  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  "taxi  fare”  will  be 
charged  all  intoxicated  riders  in 
he  Black  Maria. 


Job. 


Double  Up  on 

PITTSBURGH-A  new  "share- 
Ithe-work”  plan  has  been  disclosed. 
Erma  Snyder,  20,  employed  in  a 
[downtown  store,  became  ill,  so  her 
(twin  sister,  Elva,  substituted  for 
I  her— her  employers  unaware  of  the 
substitution.  After  that  they  alter¬ 
nated  in  the  work.  Several  days 
ago  the  secret  came  out— now  they 
both  have  jobs. 


No  Stomacb,  Must  Eat  More. 

CHICAGO— Joseph  Krall,  33,  no 
longer  has  the  stomachache  be¬ 
cause  he  has  no  stomach. 

His  stomach  was  but  one-fifth  of 
the  normal  size  so  Dr.  Karl  Meyer, 
assisted  by  Dr.  Peter  Rossi,  took  it 
out  November  2.  Krall  has  his 
esophagus  connected  to  his  intes¬ 
tinal  tract,  which  in  doctor  books 
is  called  "esophego-jejunostomy.” 

Krall  has  to  do  some  extra  chew- 
ling  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  his 
stomach,  and  must  eat  six  times  a 
Iday  instead  of  three. 


Charity  Gets  the  Bird. 

LA  JUNTA,  Col.— Russell  Whaley, 
|New  York  buyer,  bid  and  bid  and 
Ibid  for  charity.  After  boosting  the 
lamount  to  $3  a  pound,  he  bought 
[the  champion  turkey  at  the  La 
[Junta  turkey  show.  The  bird 
weighed  twenty  pounds.  Whaley 
wrote  a  check  for  $60  and  Paul  J. 
*Hershey,  who  owned  the  gobbler, 
[announced  he  would  donate  the 
money  to  the  Salvation  Army. 


96-Year-Old  Gin. 

ST.  LOUIS.— Six  small  bottles  of 
|  gin,  bearing  a  Holland  label  and 
[dated  1837,  today  were  added  to  the 
collection  of  Lindbergh  trophies  at 
I  the  Jefferson  Memorial. 

The  gin  was  among  the  gifts  to 
|Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  during 
|his  recent  visit  to  Holland. 

Attendants  at  the  memorial  said 
I  no  extra  guards  would  be  added.. 


le  restriction  imposed  upoi 
id  the  intellect  of  the  people.  H 
joverty  and  superstition  crushed  the| 
lers  and  the  aristocracy  gave  itseli 
e.  Venice  and  Savoy  maintained  a] 
|  of  the  Princes  of  Savoy  shone  even 
a  few  writers,  including  Salvator 
[aditions  of  good  taste,  the  majority 
and  some  left  us  disheartening  dis- 
arity. 

pt  of  style  and  conscious  study  of 
id  affectation,”  while  architecture , 
the  baroque  style.  In  such  a  time 
lalities.  It  spedily  became  musical-  J 
|the  show  of  vocal  pyrotechnics, 
ty  he  had  enjoyed  at  the  beginning 
lighted  in  doing  him  honor.  Towarc 
Jer  who  succeeded  was  he  who  prc 
irilliant  opportunities.  The  singing 
Increased  in  number  and  waxed  ini 
le  form  of  the  grand  conservatories] 
|nally  appeared  the  male  sopranos, 
before  whom  bowed  both  dilettanti 
it  great  art  of  bel  canto,  which  for| 
[its  musical  glory. 

* 

\nished  Technic . 

Id  of  the  Handelian  era  which  suc- 
irs  to  the  study  of  technic.  They! 
^.eir  art  before  they  subjected  them- 
their  public.  Singing  is  not  studied 
|er  will  bear  testimony  to  the  fact' 
jupils  all  he  needs  to  do  is  to  refuse 
Idy  before  their  technic  is  ready  for 
Jromise  to  put  pupils  on  the  operatic  | 
|ely  to  have  a  waiting  list.  The  in- 
tnd  the  concert  platform  are  over-| 
Inglish,  do  not  know  how  to  sing, 
voices  and  can  trade  on  them  for 
;d  on  such  insecure  foundations  are 
Iducted  along  a  line  of  lamentable 
pingers  who  hold  their  places  in  the 
those  who  have  something  more 
ive  the  technic  which  preserves  the 
diich  vitalizes  their  singing.  True] 
jry  badly,  but  are  still  on  the  stagej 
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lake  exposures  of  the  reasons  why] 
Ides  of  their  time, 
le  teachers  wish  them  to  do,  namely, | 
and  the  rest  of  technic  instead  of 
the  very  beginning  of  their  studies] 
Imous  virtuosi  of  the  instrument* 
}uly  be  said  to  do  that?  Where  is| 
;sponding  to  that  of  Horowitz,  Hoff- 
of  a  score  of  others?  To  push  the 
ler  ask  himself  whether  he  knows 
ifore  the  public  with  such  a  technie 
[vealed  when  they  appeared,  or  that 


A  Better  Position 

You  can  get  it 

Hundreds  of  teachers,  students  and 
college  graduates  will  earn  two  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  or  more  this  summer.  SO 
CAN  YOU.  Hundreds  of  others  will 
secure  a  better  position  and  a  larger 
salary  for  next  year.  YOU  CAN  BE 
ONE  OF  THEM.  Complete  infor¬ 
mation  and  helpful  suggestions  will  be 
mailed  on  receipt  of  a  three  cent  stamp. 

(Teachers  address  Dept.  T.  All  others  ad¬ 
dress  Dept.  S.) 

Continental  (Teachers  Agency,  Inc. 

1812  Downing  Street,  Denver,  Colo. 

Covers  the  ENTIRE  United  States 

School  Officials!  You  may  wire  us 
your  vacancies  at  our  expense,  if  speed 
is  urgent.  You  will  receive  complete, 
free  confidential  reports  by  air  mail 
within  36  hours. 
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Mention  of  The  Stylus  is  the  best  possible  introduction 

to  our  advertisers. 


Stylus  leaders: 

If  you  like  the  way  the  Stylus  is  printed, 
send  us  your  own  printing. 

E.  L.  Grimes  Printing  Company 
368  Congress  Street,  Boston 
Liberty  33SS-33S6 


Telephone:  JAMAICA  1594-M  —  Residence:  JAMAICA  2815 

J.  F.  SHEA 

Jflorist 

Flowers  for  Every  Occasion 

r  ATTRACTIVE  CORSAGES  H 
£>\  AT  SPECIAL  PRICES  FOR  <3 
L  B.  C.  STUDENTS  J 

751  Centre  Street,  Jamaica  Plain 
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e Alumni ! 


SURSCRIBE  TO  THE 
NEW  ALUMNI  BULETIN 


LOWRY 

Opticiaru 

COMPLIMENTS 

OF  A 

SEVEN  BOYLSTON  STREET 

HARVARD  SQUARE 

FRIEND 

We  will  serve  you  in  many 
useful  ways.  Eyeglass  adjust¬ 
ment  so  necessary  to  perfect 
vision.  Oculists’  prescriptions 
accurately  filled  and  files  main¬ 
tained  for  quick  adjustment. 
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COMPLIMENTS  OF 

BIGELOW,  KENNARD  &  CO.  Inc. 

Quality  —  103  Years 

$melUvB  -  ibilurrHmitfja 
(Errlesiasttral  (goniia 

* 

West  Street  at  Washington,  Boston 


Studio  of 

LEONARD  S.  WHALEN,  A.  M. 

Reliable  Voice  Training 

COACHING  FOR  CHURCH,  CONCERT,  RADIO 

Teacher  of  Alice  O’Leary,  Winner  of  Paul  Whiteman  Boston  Radio  Audition 
Instruction  in  Organizing  and  Directing  Liturgical  Choir  Work 

MON.  —  WED.  —  SAT. 

507  PIERCE  BLDG.  .  .  .  COPLEY  SQUARE 
Telephone:  KENmore  7675 
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